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The Founders of Beuron. 


> 


I. 
“SOWING THE SEED.” 
THE whole Benedictine Order is mourning the loss of one of 
its greatest sons, the Right Rev. Dom Placid Wolter, Arch- 
Abbot of Beuron, and co-founder with his elder brother, the 
late Dom Maurus, of the famous Benedictine Congregation of 
Beuron. 

Few more remarkable or more holy men have lived in our 
generation, and it is a consolation to one of his sons to give 
the general reader some details of a life so gracious and so 
fruitful. 

Ernest Wolter was born at Bonn more than eighty years 
ago, on April 24, 1828. Although his mother was a Protestant, 
the family was brought up on the strictest Catholic principles, 
and its members became remarkable for their devotion to the 
Church. Their father, an excellent Catholic, occupied an 
honourable position, and he had the consolation of seeing no 
less than five of his sons consecrate their lives to God. Of 
these only two survive, one the parish priest of Kessenich, 
near Bonn, and the other a Jesuit Father now on the Mission 
at Valparaiso. 

Ernest Wolter as a young man became very intimate with 
an English student at the University of Bonn who lodged in 
his father’s house. This young man was a Protestant, but the 
pious example of his new friends so moved him that he deter- 
mined to embrace the Catholic faith. He lived to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the day of his abjuration, which he ever 
kept as his true “ birthday,” and to bring credit on his name by 
his faithful adherence to Catholic principle in a difficult and 
responsible position. This young man, who ever remained 
intimately united and deeply grateful to the good friends who 
had drawn him to God’s Church, was Stuart Knill, afterwards 
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the first Catholic Lord Mayor of London, and a Baronet of the 
United Kingdom. In later years he was happy to be able to 
repay in some degree the debt he owed to Rudolph and Ernest 
Wolter. 

Rudolph, the eldest son of the family, after a most brilliant 
course at the University, became a priest in September, 1851, 
and Ernest followed his example. While the grace of the 
sacerdotal unction was still fresh, they had the unspeakable 
happiness of bringing their mother into the Church. Since her 
marriage, she had never attended the Protestant services, but 
some scruple seems to have prevented her from becoming a 
Catholic. But now grace prevailed, and the brothers had the 
joy of seeing their mother receive her First Communion from 
the hands of her eldest son. 

Ernest Wolter became a Professor in the Episcopal College 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, of which his brother was Rector. Among 
their pupils was the present Archbishop of Cologne, Cardinal 
Fischer, who has publicly testified to the ineffaceable impression 
left on his soul by the lessons and the examples he received 
from his holy masters. 

But the thirst for perfection that filled the souls of these 
young priests was not yet satisfied. They earnestly desired to 
give themselves more completely to God, and felt in the depths 
of their souls a voice calling them to the Order of St. Benedict. 
It is true that they knew but little of this great Order, except 
from the history of the Church. In their native country all its 
monasteries had been suppressed for over half a century, and 
were either lying in desolate ruins, or were turned to some alien 
purpose. Yet they felt that this was no mere delusion, no 
passing whim. They determined to give up their own country, 
and like Abraham of old to journey into a far distant land, 
there to accomplish the Divine Will. The younger brother was 
the first to make the sacrifice, the elder promised him to follow 
within a year, if all went well. 

Ernest Wolter thus made the first venture of faith. Leaving 
the home and parents he so tenderly loved, the country where 
prospects of advancement and usefulness offered themselves, 
the young priest set out to seek the peace which his soul 
yearned after. True, it was the Eternal City to which he 
journeyed, and no Catholic feels a stranger there. Still it is 
one thing to visit Rome as a pilgrim, another to settle there for 
life with little hope of ever seeing again one’s native land. But 
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Ernest Wolter did not shrink from the sacrifice, and in 1855 he 
entered as a postulant the great Abbey of St. Paul’s outside the 
walls of Rome. 

This monastery, with its splendid basilica which enshrines 
the body of the Apostle of the Gentiles, thus became his home 
for life. For the Benedictine is not like the friar, or the Jesuit, 
a soldier who may be sent to any part of the Church’s battle- 
field where his services are most needed. On the contrary, he 
makes a vow of stability, by which he binds himself to the 
monastery of his choice. He thereby becomes a permanent 
member of the monastic family, a son of the house, whose 
place is always there with his Father and his brethren. The 
Benedictine ideal is that of the family circle; the members of 
each community are bound together by ties of supernatural 
strength, they live together under the rule of their common 
Father the Abbot, in a peace and fraternity which flow from 
their common aim, the continual and solemn offering of the 
Divine praises in the monastic choir. 

It is only in exceptional cases that the voice of authority 
intervenes to take a monk from the cloister of his choice and 
send him to found a new monastery, or to mount an episcopal 
throne and rule the people of God. Thus Dom Placid Wolter, 
when he took the habit at St. Paul’s, can have had little thought 
of what the future held in store for him. 

After his clothing, he was sent to the monastery of St. Peter 
at Perugia to make his novitiate, for at that time the Cassinese 
Congregation of our Order had a common novitiate there. 
Here, a year later, his brother Rudolph joined him. He too 
had been clothed at St. Paul’s, and was now known as Dom 
Maurus. As to the secrets of that novitiate, they are known to 
God alone. But the young monks there learned, we know, the 
true spirit of the great Order into which they had been received. 
In their fervour they practised austerities which the experience 
of later years judged to have been indiscreet, but this is a 
common failing of the Saints. One lesson which they learned 
we know from their own lips. They studied in the school of 
St. Anselm, and learned from the writings, and above all, from 
the letters of that great monk, that the trait which above all 
else characterizes the true son of St. Benedict is love of his cell, 
love of solitude, retirement from the world. 

Dom Maurus had not quitted the world without a struggle. 
The most brilliant prospects of a distinguished career were 
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already his. The Universities of Oxford and Breslau were 
equally anxious to secure his services as a teacher, but he 
preferred to become a scholar in the school of Christ. Still, he 
was wont to say in later years that had it not been for the 
fervent exhortations of his younger brother, he might perhaps 
never have had the courage to make his sacrifice. 

Dom Placid Wolter was professed at the tomb of St. Paul, 
on July 16, 1856, and a year later his brother made his vows. 
Dom Placid was made Rector of the College then attached to 
the Abbey, while Dom Maurus taught theology. They threw 
themselves into their work with ardour, and at the same time 
studied the antiquities of the Holy City with intelligent 
enthusiasm. Among their friends was the celebrated De Rossi, 
and Dom Maurus compiled, with his help, a useful work on the 
Catacombs, showing how the paintings and inscriptions witness 
to the antiquity of Catholic faith and practice. 

But it was not many years before the great mission for which 
Divine Providence had predestined them, began to loom on the 
horizon of their lives. The Pope was anxious to revive our 
ancient Order in Germany, and what object could be so dear to 
these monks who were as ardent lovers of their country as of 
their holy Rule? A third brother came to join them in 1858, 
and took the name of Dom Hildebrand. He shared their 
aspirations most fully, and longed to take part in the work. 
But it was not the will of God to prolong the life of this young 
monk. He was already ripe for Heaven, and so God took him 
to Himself on June 26, 1859. While he lay on his death-bed 
Dom Hildebrand encouraged his brothers in the task before 
them, saying: “I will be your Procurator in Heaven, since I 
cannot be your fellow-labourer on earth.” And the brothers in 
after-years always noticed that the greatest graces used to befall 
them on the anniversary of his happy death, a fact which made 
them assured that he was indeed fulfilling his promise. 

It must not be supposed that Dom Maurus and Dom Placid 
desired for themselves any other life than to remain in the quiet 
cloister which they had chosen, and where they were so happy. 
These humble monks made no ambitious plans for their future ; 
the great work that lay before them was not their own choice, 
but was undertaken in simple obedience to the voice of authority. 
They had died to the world when they lay under the funeral 
pall at their profession, and their only desire was to remain 


hidden with Christ in God. 
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When they left their home and country, no doubt there were 
many who sighed over their wasted careers, many who lamented 
that they should thus have buried themselves and their talents 
in a foreign cloister. But “except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone ; but if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit.” 

The history of these two brothers was to bring out the truth 
of our Divine Lord’s words in a most striking manner. There 
was at this time living at Rome, a royal lady, whose life was 
henceforth to-be most intimately associated with our two 
Benedictines. This was the Princess Catharine of Hohenzollern, 
widow of Prince Charles, who had been the reigning Prince. 
She suffered from a malady which was pronounced by the 
physicians to be incurable. Pius IX. placed her under the 
spiritual direction of her compatriot, Dom Maurus Wolter. By 
his advice, she made a vow to make a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, if God would grant her the cure of her disease. He 
willed to give it her through the instrumentality of her 
director. 

There is in the Benedictine Order a very ancient Blessing 
given to the sick, which is called the Blessing of St. Maurus, 
from the tradition that it was first practised by this great disciple 
of St. Benedict. It is given with a relic of the Holy Cross, 
and many are the graces which are granted through its devout 
reception. Dom Maurus imparted this Blessing to the Princess 
Catharine, and she was immediately cured,—a cure which is 
believed to have been miraculous. 

The Princess lost no time in fulfilling her vow, and she 
obtained leave from Pius 1X. to take with her on her pilgrimage 
Dom Maurus and Dom Placid, as well as a third Benedictine from 
St. Paul’s. There were many interesting episodes in this journey, 
but we can mention but one, the Mass in the Ccenaculum in 
February, 1860. It was the first time that Mass had been said in 
that sacred spot where our Blessed Lord instituted it, since the 
time of the Crusades. And the little party who gathered together 
in that “upper room” to assist at the Holy Sacrifice and receive 
the Body of our Lord, did so at the peril of their lives. For 
this place is accounted one of the greatest of Mohammedan 
Sanctuaries, and if the little Christian band which assembled 
there, long before break of day, had been discovered by the 
fanatic Turks, its members would, in all probability, have fallen 
victims to their fury. But God protected His servants; the 
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Mass was celebrated by the late Archbishop of Smyrna, and 
our Benedictines with the Princess had the joy of receiving 
Holy Communion on the very spot where Jesus first gave 
Himself to the Twelve. 

This was ever one of the happiest memories of their lives ; 
and Dom Placid who lived ‘to see a monastery of his Congrega- 
tion founded on Mount Sion on the very ground adjoining the 
Ccenaculum, where our Blessed Lady is said to have fallen 
asleep, was never tired of recounting it. 

The brothers returned to Rome, and a few months later 
their life’s work began. On the feast of St. Michael, September 
29, 1860, Dom Placid and Dom Maurus knelt before the Vicar 
of Christ. “Go,” he said to them, “go, increase and multiply 
in Germany. Settle in the place where you will find many 
novices.” And thus with the blessing of Pius IX. and with 
the sum of £40, which is all that their Abbot could give them, 
the two brothers took up again their pilgrims’ staves and set 
their faces towards the north. 

Then began for them a Vza Dolorosa which lasted many 
months. They wandered from place to place, everywhere 
meeting with coldness and rebuffs. The friends, who had been 
lavish in promises of assistance, now deserted them. Their 
work, which was to be blessed in such an extraordinary and 
unparalleled degree, at first appeared quite hopeless. Like all 
great works begun for God, it had to be marked with the sign 
of the Holy Cross before it could prosper. 

But the two brothers never faltered in their quest, never 
despaired nor looked back. The feast of St. Scholastica, 
February 10, 1861, at last saw them settle in a humble home 
at Materborn near Cleves in the diocese of Miinster. Here 
they began their monastic life again. Very different from the 
great monastery and Basilica of St. Paul, was this poor little 
house, where Dom Maurus was Superior and Dom Placid the 
whole Community, and at the same time, parish priest. For 
some months he also had to do the work of cook until Providence 
sent to the little Community its first novice, a good lay-Brother, 
Brother Joseph Marx. He was the first of a great family 
of faithful lay-Brothers who have always been one of the chief 
glories of the Congregation of Beuron. Strong in physique, 
strong in faith and devotion, faithful in little things and great, 
Brother Joseph during his long religious life was a model to all. 
He died at Maredsons in 1903, aged eighty-one, having lived 
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to see the grain of mustard-seed which he had helped to sow, 
expand into a mighty tree, which spreads its branches into far 
distant lands. Then came a priest, Dom Benedict Sauter, a 
holy and a learned ecclesiastic, who was the first choir-novice of 
the future Congregation. He became a very notable monk, 
and died but a few months before Dom Placid, on Whit Sunday, 
1908, in the Abbey of Emaus at Prague, of which he had been 
for twenty-three years the beloved father and ruler. 

But to continue. No more novices came to Materborn, and 
the prospects seemed very gloomy. There was extreme poverty 
within the house, and increasing hostility without. The Prussian 
Government, under Prince Bismarck, was already preparing to 
persecute the Church in Germany, and Religious were parti- 
cularly obnoxious to it. At last Dom Maurus pronounced his 
decision, based on the parting words of Pius IX. “God does 
not want us here,” he said, “ let us go elsewhere.” 

But where were they to go? It was when things looked 
darkest that the Princess Catharine, who had not forgotten 
them, came forward with truly royal generosity to help them. She 
offered them the dissolved Augustinian Abbey of Beuron, situated 
on the banks of the infant Danube, on the outskirts of the 
Black Forest, only a few miles from Sigmaringen, the capital 
of her late husband's principality. 

Beuron, which had now been deserted some sixty years, and 
was half in ruins, had originally been a Benedictine house, 
dating from the seventh century. But in the eleventh century, 
it was re-founded by Augustinian Canons, who inhabited it 
till the suppression in 1803. One of the last Canons, a Religious 
who died in the odour of sanctity, had publicly predicted that it 
would once more be revived. At the consecration of the last 
Augustinian Abbot, he had prophesied: “This Abbot will be 
the last, but after sixty years of desolation, Beuron will be 
peopled once more.” 

The tradition of this prediction was still strong among the 
people when the Princess determined to purchase the old Abbey 
for her dear Benedictines. She stripped herself of almost all 
that remained to her in order to effect the purpose, giving up 
her dowry and selling an estate which belonged to her in 
Bohemia. An interesting fact may be added. At one time, 
Princess Catharine had tried her vocation in the Society of the 
Sacred Heart, and had handed over a large sum of money to 
the Superior, the Blessed Mother Barat, for the needs of the 
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Society. Now, in her eagerness to restore the Abbey of Beuron, 
she wrote to Madame Barat and asked her if she could not 
spare at least part of this money for the sake of re-establishing 
the Order of St. Benedict in Germany. Madame Barat, with 
characteristic generosity, returned the whole of the money, only 
asking that the monks would remember her and her work in 
their prayers, and raise in each of their churches an altar of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. This is a fact which, so far as we know, 
has not yet appeared in print. It is pleasant thus to be able to 
link together the memory of the Founders of Beuron with that 
of the Blessed Foundress of the Sacré Coeur. 

And now another notable memory must be evoked, and 
another great figure added to our picture. Dom Prosper 
Guéranger, Abbot of Solesmes, had already done in France 
what the Wolters were about to attempt in Germany. This 
great Abbot had revived in our own day, amid the ruins of the 
French Revolution, the glorious memories of Cluny and 
St. Maur. Like Odilo, Hugh, and Odo of old, he was presenting 
to the world the Benedictine Rule and life in all its primitive 
fervour and purity. Learning began to flourish again beneath 
his rule, almost recalling the palmy days of a Mabillon or a 
Montfaucon. The zeal for the Divine Liturgy and all that 
accompanies it, which is the peculiar characteristic of the Order 
of St. Benedict, was producing marvellous fruit at Solesmes. 
Dom Maurus and his brother felt that before they began their 
own difficult work of restoration they would do well to sit for 
a while at the feet of the great French Abbot, and learn more 
fully from his lips the spirit of St. Benedict. 

Thus, while Dom Placid and Brother Joseph set out for 
Beuron in December, 1862, Dom Maurus betook himself to 
Solesmes, where his novice, Brother Benedict, was already 
making his canonical novitiate. 

The late Arch-Abbot Placid once recounted to the present 
writer his first experiences at Beuron. It was at that time very 
solitary and remote, and many people had urged on the brothers 
that it was a very unsuitable place to begin a work like theirs, 
But they knew that monks do best in solitudes, and that if their 
work was to succeed the foundations must be laid deep in 
humility and hiddenness. Flight from the world, abhorrence of 
its spirit, were their leading ideas through life, and were the 
lessons that they sought most strenuously to impress upon their 
sons. And they knew well that if men give themselves 
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unreservedly to God, He will know how to use them for His 
glory and the salvation of their fellows. 

It was then with no fears as to this point that Dom Placid 
found his way through the deep December snows to the deserted 
Abbey which was to be his home. Its state of desolation and 
ruin would have depressed a heart less strong than his. The 
old monastery was a melancholy sight, only a few rooms which 
had sheltered the parish priest were habitable. The quire of 
the church was alone used by the villagers for Divine service, 
the nave being a store-house. The famous image of Our Lady 
of Sorrows, which had in former days brought crowds of pilgrims 
to the church, was lying neglected and forgotten in the sacristy. 

Dom Placid set to work with characteristic energy to put 
things to rights. He scrubbed and cleaned the desolate church 
with his own hands. He replaced the miraculous image upon 
its altar at the entrance of the quire, and revived the devotion 
of the people to Our Lady of Beuron. His burning exhortations 
and holy example brought a breath of new life into the place, 
the villagers were instructed in Christian doctrine and brought 
once more to frequent the Sacraments, on every side the energy 
and devotion of the new parish priest worked wonders, and 
from that day Beuron began to flourish once more as the garden 
of the Lord. 

On the feast of Pentecost, May 24, 1863, all was prepared 
for the restoration of the monastic life of the place. By virtue 
of a Pontifical brief Dom Maurus was made Prior of the revived 
monastery with right to be Abbot when there were twelve choir 
monks professed in solemn vows. 

Next day Dom Benedict Sauter made his vows, and the 
Abbey of Beuron welcomed its first son. It was also at Pentecost, 
forty-five years later, that the same pious monk gave up his 
soul to God. 

But there was yet much to be done. At his brother's 
request, Dom Placid undertook the most ungrateful of tasks, 
and began a begging tour through the length and breadth of 
Germany to obtain the funds necessary for restoring the ruined 
Abbey. The fatigues and humiliations that he had to encounter 
seemed endless, but his faith and obedience were rewarded by 
a goodly sum, which made it possible to undertake the necessary 


works. 
Beuron once more began to flourish in its green valley by 
the Danube. Fruitful years of labour and expansion now 
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followed in their quiet course, novices flocked to the monastery 
to learn the secrets of monastic peace, the once deserted, 
melancholy ruin became a bright and beautiful home, busy as 
a hive of bees full of young life and enthusiasm, the church 
echoing day and night to the melodies of Heaven, became as 
of old a place of pilgrimage for the pious peasants of the Black 
Forest, men of all ranks and attainments were drawn by an 
irresistible attraction to the cloister, it became a school of sacred 
song, a home of art as well as of religion. A group of Christian 
artists came to enrol themselves under the banner of 
St. Benedict, and, as it proved, to found a school whose fame was 


to spread throughout Europe. 
DOM BEDE CAMM, O.S.B. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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To those who give attention to the subject, the question must 
frequently occur, how far do those who hold Natural Selection 
for the main article of their evolutionary creed, concern 
themselves to think out what their system really means—how 
far can they claim to have examined it in the light of facts ? 
There are still undoubtedly many—though by no means so 
many as they once were—for whom the term “ Natural 
Selection” is like “Open Sesame,” an infallible pass-word, 
warranted to remove all difficulties and clear away all obstacles 
from the evolutionist’s path. But it is hard to understand how 
such a notion can be entertained by any one who takes the 
trouble to weigh matters for himself, and to ask how the 
phenomena which we actually meet in nature can be supposed 
to suggest, or even to admit, that solution of the great problem 
upon which the Darwinian hypothesis wholly rests. 

A postulate imperatively required by this hypothesis is that 
every feature or characteristic now exhibited by plants or 
animals, was once of sufficient advantage to its possessors to 
give them an advantage in the struggle for existence, so as to 
survive, whilst other organisms perished, and that the advantage 
thus conferred can alone explain what we actually find in 
nature. It is therefore impossible to imagine upon such a 
supposition that whatever conferred no advantage could ever 
find a place in the equipment of living things, and still more 
preposterous must appear the idea that what is positively 
harmful could be introduced or propagated. And yet, those 
who appeal most confidently to the potency of Natural 
Selection, and appear to take this as demonstrated beyond all 
doubt, never seem to inquire how their system would work 
in practice, nor concern themselves with the multitudinous 
instances in which they cannot even conjecturally account for 
what they see. 
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In a recent article,! various instances were adduced in which 
the habits of animals exhibit seeming anomalies, for which no 
ingenuity can find an explanation on the principles of Natural 
Selection. We may, however, go much further, for undoubtedly, 
in other cases both instincts and structures appear actually to 
contradict the supposition that they can be otherwise than 
positively disadvantageous to their possessors in a very notable 
degree, and consequently upon Darwinian principles, their 
genesis and perpetuation become wholly inexplicable. We 
must of course beware of assuming that because we can discover 
no advantageous result of nature’s handiwork, or even seem to 
perceive positive disadvantages, such judgment of ours is to be 
considered as finally settling the question, whereas it may well 
do no more than emphasize our own ignorance. But it is no 
less evident that all the considerations which are adduced to 
show that Natural Selection can do everything which is claimed 
for it, depend entirely upon the assumption that we may rely 
upon our interpretation of the facts of nature, and take for 
granted that those benefits are real which are supposed by us to 
be the result of alterations or developments in the constitution 
of living things. And accordingly in such cases as have been 
indicated, we have to acknowledge that, to say the least, the 
case for Natural Selection is by no means so plain and con- 
vincing as we have been led to suppose. 

A very notable example of an instinct which appears to 
bring with it nothing but disaster, is afforded by the well-known 
and quite inexplicable habits of the lemming, a rodent akin 
to the water-rat, which at irregular intervals sends off large 
swarms of its population from their native habitat in the east 
of Sweden, towards the west. Occupying more than a year on 
their mysterious pilgrimage, these little creatures, rearing 
families on their march, pay a heavy toll, not only to the 
natural obstacles which oppose their progress, as rivers and ice- 
fields, but likewise to beasts and birds of prey which congregate 
for their destruction, and arrive finally on the shore of the 
Atlantic, into which they plunge, and perish to the last lemming.” 
Obviously, it cannot be said that such an instinct assists the 
lemming to survive in the struggle for life, and to outlive other 
creatures which do not share its habit of wholesale suicide. It 
would seem that the same difficulty attends such cases as those 

1 ** Some of Nature’s Whims,” THE MONTH, May, 1909. 

* See J. G. Romanes, A/ental Evolution in Animals, p. 283. 
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of moths and other insects, which have a passion for cremating 
themselves in the flames of our candles. 

There are other cases in which peculiarities which must have 
required a long and complicated process to develop cannot 
be discovered to confer any advantage either upon their actual 
possessors or the race to which they belong, and cannot there- 
fore be explained by Natural Selection. Some remarkable 
examples are exhibited amongst ants, creatures which display 
many features of habit and structure well worthy of our 
attention. In one family, that of the Eczfons, there are species 
which contain two classes of working neuters, one of ordinary 
diminutive size, the other of much greater stature, with 
enormously developed and massive heads and jaws enlarged 
altogether beyond those of their fellows.' It would appear 
obvious that such abnormal development must be explained by 
some special function which it is meant to serve. But, on the 
contrary, it appears to be quite impossible to discover its 
purpose. These giants, “worker-majors,” as they have been 
styled, seem to be rendered wholly useless by the very apparatus 
with which they are furnished. They do not constitute a caste 
apart from the other workers,? individuals existing which 
connect together the two extremes of majors and minors, or 
giants and dwarfs. The former—in the species where they 
attain their greatest development—take no part in the labours 
of the community, of which their huge jaws even render them 
incapable, all work being left to the little fellows of normal 
structure. Neither are they soldiers, as was at first supposed, 
for they are found to be less pugnacious than the others, while 
their misshapen jaws render them less effective in combat. As 
to what they actually do, Mr. Bates, upon whom we must 
largely depend for observations of their behaviour, noticed that 
when Eciton drepanophora*® goes upon a marauding expedition, 


which is its usual occupation, 


There was one of these extraordinary fellows to about a score of 
the smaller class ; none of them carried anything in their mouths [the 
worker minors being loaded with grubs plundered from the nest of 
some other species], but all trotted along empty-handed and outside 


1 See Bates, Naturalist on the Amazons (Fifth Edition), pp. 9 and 354. 
Of Eciton drepanophora, Mr. Bates says: *‘ There are dwarfs not more than 
one-fifth of an inch in length, and giants half an inch in length, with enormously 
enlarged head and jaws, all belonging to the same brood.” (p. 354). 


3 /.¢., “scythe-bearing.” 
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the column, at pretty regular intervals from each other, like subaltern 
officers in a marching regiment of soldiers.! 


Such appears to be the entire result of so strange a develop- 
ment, which is, of course, rendered the more inexplicable as the 
individuals in which it is exhibited being neuters can do nothing 
towards its propagation. - How hard, or rather impossible, it is 
to discover an explanation which shall even be plausible, is 
sufficiently evidenced by that hazarded by Mr. Bates himself.* 


I am inclined to think [he writes] that these large-headed individuals 
may act in a less direct way as protectors of the community, namely, as 
indigestible morsels to the flocks of ant-thrushes which follow the 
marching columns of these Zcfons, and are the most formidable 
enemies of the species. It is possible that the hooked and twisted 
jaws of the large-headed class may be effective weapons of annoyance 
when in the gizzards or stomachs of these birds, but I unfortunately 
omitted to ascertain whether this was really the fact. 


According to this idea, as Mr. Wallace says, 


It is difficult to see what use they [the worker majors] can be in 
the colony, unless, as Mr. Bates suggests, they are mere baits to be 
attacked by insect-eating birds. 


On the other hand, Lord Avebury writes, and with him we 
may fully agree,‘ 


They would be, on this view, a kind of fidces de resistance, serving 
as a foil against onslaughts made on the main body of workers. This 
does not, I confess, appear to me a probable explanation of the fact, 
and on the whole it seems that the true function of these large-headed 
forces is not yet satisfactorily explained. 


As if there were not here enough of mystery, in another 
species of Ant (Sauda) are found, in addition to “ worker-majors ” 
like those already described, others which Mr. Bates * considers 
“the most curious of all.” These also have large heads, 
which, however, instead of being highly polished are opaque 
and hairy, and moreover are furnished with eyes such as are 
not found in other kinds. As Mr. Bates writes: 


They have in the middle of the forehead a twin ocellus, or simple 
eye, of quite different structure from the ordinary compound eyes, 


. P. 356. S P. os. 

3 7ropical Nature, p. 84. 

Ants, Bees, and Wasps, International Scientific Series, p, 22. 
° Up. ctl. p. 14. 
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on the sides of the head. This frontal eye is totally wanting in the 
other workers, and is not known in any other kind of ant. 


It might be thought that an equipment so exceptional 
must necessarily point to some purpose easily ascertainable 
in which its explanation is to be found. But on the contrary 
all that is to be said on the subject is this. If the hillock 
which surmounts a colony of these ants is probed with a stick, 
which may be done to the extent of three or four feet without 


touching bottom, 


a small number of these colossal fellows will slowly begin to make 
their way up the smooth sides of the mine... The apparition of 
these strange creatures from the cavernous depths of the mine 
reminded me, when I first observed them, of the Cyclops of Homeric 
fable. They were not very pugnacious, as I feared they would be, 
and I had no difficulty in securing a few with my fingers. I never saw 
them under any other circumstances than those here related, and 
what their special function may be I cannot divine. 


The mention of eyes may remind us of another puzzle still 
more hopeless of solution. Of what possible benefit can it be 
to an animal to be blind? And yet, although the possession of 
organs of sight is to be explained only by the advantage these 
confer on their possessors over their sightless competitors in the 
struggle for existence, and whereas it is assumed by Darwin 
and his followers that the process of Natural Selection has 
gradually and laboriously built up the exquisite machinery of 
the eye from the raw material of a nerve faintly sensitive to 
light, we find that there are undoubted instances in nature in 
which the same process of Evolution has apparently been 
occupied in obliterating its own work, and abolishing means of 
vision which creatures once possessed. 

It is amongst the Fctfons, already mentioned, that this 
extraordinary fact was discovered by Mr. Bates, who was able 
to observe in different species various stages in the process. 
These ants differ from others in not having eyes of faceted or 
compound structure, such as are usual amongst insects, but 
simple eyes, composed each of a single lens. Those of one 
species (Z. crassicornis) are sunk in rather deep sockets. The 
insects, like the rest of their tribe, go on foraging expeditions 
hunting for spiders, maggots, larva, cockroaches, and such small 
deer. When thus engaged they avoid the light as much as 


possible, always moving in concealment under leaves and 
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fallen branches. Other species have wholly lost the power of 
sight. LEctton vastator has no eyes, though the collapsed sockets 
are plainly visible. In Zczton erratica both sockets and eyes 
have disappeared, leaving only a faint ring to mark the place 
where they are usually situated. The armies of both species— 
as also of Eciton crassicornis—when a cleared space has to be 
traversed—move entirely under covered roads which they rapidly 
construct as they advance—even for some hundreds of yards— 
of grains of earth taken from the soil over which they are 
passing, and fitted together without cement, so as to hold 
together by their own weight. In this they differ from Termites, 
which likewise build such covered galleries, but employ glutinous 
saliva to hold the materials together. The Acztons, on the other 
hand, “working in numbers, build up simultaneously the sides 
of their convex arcades, and contrive in a surprising manner to 
approximate them and fit in the key-stones without letting the 
loose, uncemented structure fall to pieces.”! 

Why blind creatures should be at such pains to exclude the 
light is not easy to understand, but a far greater difficulty is to 
imagine how they can benefit by being deprived of that which 
for such work as theirs is to other creatures a benefit beyond 
price. As Mr. Wallace says :* 

It seems impossible to imagine that the loss of so important a 
sense-organ can be otherwise than injurious. Yet on the theory of 
Natural Selection the successive variations by which eyes were reduced 
and ultimately lost must all have been useful. It is true they do manage 
to exist without eyes ; but that is probably because as sight became more 
and more imperfect, new instincts or new protective modifications were 
developed to supply its place, and [but?] this does not in any way 
account for so wide-spread and invaluable a sense having become 
permanently lost, in creatures which still roam about and hunt for prey 
very much as do their fellows who can see. 


In other words, those who uphold the omnipotence of 
Natural Selection to account for everything in nature, having to 
say something in every case, must needs resort to pleas 
which it is impossible to accept as valid. Would any instinct or 
protective modifications be more likely to be effective if the 
creature possessing it were stone blind than were it to possess 
the sight of a lynx? Has a fox or a magpie or a crow, with 
all its cunning, less need of its eyes than a southdown sheep, or 
farm-yard goose ? 


1 Bates, p. 359. * Tropical Nature, p. 38. 
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It is likewise suggested that certain ants have become blind 
“from living constantly in the dark.”' This explanation, 
however, does not meet the case of those which, as we have 
seen, are at so great pains to exclude the light, the existence of 
which they evidently recognize. It is also clear that those 
observed by Mr. Bates work habitually in the day and in the 
open air. 

Accordingly, while there must of course be some explanation 
of the phenomena we have examined, it is at least evident that 
we have not yet discovered what this explanation is, and that 
certainly our difficulties are not solved by the facile expedient 
of invoking so universal a solvent as Natural Selection. 


J. G. 


1 Lord Avebury, of. czt. p. 75. 
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A Report on Moral Instruction. 


oe 


M. Gustav SPILLER, the organizer of the Mora! Education 
Congress which was held in London last autumn, has compiled 
“for the International Union of Ethical Societies” a Report of 
Moral Instruction and Moral Training in Eighteen Countries. 
It must have cost him much thought and diligence, and will 
be valued by all interested in the sound education of the young, 
for the stores of information it furnishes as to what is being 
done for the moral training of the young, and as to what are the 
methods and aims of those who wish to separate moral from 
religious teaching, and banish the latter altogether from the 
school-rooms of the world. Let us allow him to state in his 
own words what are the contents of this remarkably cheap 
volume of 362 pages. 


Owing to democratic and other developments . . . the problems of 
Moral Instruction and Moral Training are coming to be regarded as 
first-rate social and educational questions. Under these circumstances 
there is need of a volume which plainly and exhaustively tells what is 
being done in respect of Moral Education all over the world, thus 
enabling teachers and authorities to profit by the labours of others in 
this difficult subject. To satisfy this need, the present volume contains 
in full most of the Moral Instruction Syllabuses and other ethical matter 
of the Schools of France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
the British Empire (including England, Scotland, Ireland, India, and 
the Colonies), the United States, and of many other countries. It 
gives a large number of references to the subject in the Education 
Codes of the civilized world. It sets out in detail the definitely ethical 
portions of the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish religions, instruction 
manuals of the principal countries, and offers in this way a comparative 
study of religious systems of Moral Instruction. In about forty pages 
of Notes it supplies the pith of thought contained in the best literature 


1 Moral Education in Eighteen Countries. A Report on Moral (General and 
Denominational) Instruction and on Moral Training in the Schools of Austria, 
Belgium, the British Empire, &c. With two Introductory Essays and an Annotated 
Bibliography of about 750 volumes. By Gustav Spiller. London: Wells and Co. 
3s. 6d. net. 
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on the subject. And, last but not least, it offers an annotated Biblio- 
graphy of some 750 volumes, embracing nearly everything that has 
been published on Moral Education. In addition, it furnishes a 
complete scheme .of Moral Instruction (with special emphasis on 
methods of teaching) based on personal experience, varied observation, 
and on the study of several hundred volumes ; and suggests reasons 
why the Churches should heartily support the giving of separate Moral 
Instruction. The volume may be regarded as complementary to the 
work published in connection with the Inquiry into Moral Instruction 
and Training, of which Professor M. E. Sadler was Hon. Secretary, and 
to that published by the First International Moral Education Congress 
(morally supported by nearly thirty countries) of which the present 
writer was Hon. Organizer. 


The reflections which this Report suggests to us are far too 
numerous to be set down with anything like completeness in 
a single article. Nor is that necessary, for we shall have 
frequent opportunities of commenting on the details of this new 
secularist educational movement which is likely to occupy 
public attention for some time to come. For the present, we 
shall confine ourselves to a few general criticisms, with the 
object of emphasizing once more the motives which make it 
necessary for us to oppose a system which some of its advocates 
fancy we could embrace without injury to our religious beliefs. 

We say advisedly “some of its advocates.” Unfortunately 
there are many of them—and this has to be taken into account— 
who consider it to be one of the chief merits of the secularist 
system that it is calculated to injure religious beliefs. But 
Mr. Spiller is not one of these. He is a thoroughly earnest, 
well-meaning man, and it is due to him to acknowledge that he 





argues throughout in a perfectly courteous and friendly spirit, 
is solicitous to give to the extent of his power an impartial 
statement of our case, indeed, is inspired by a confidence, which 
is real even if it be unfounded, that he is offering us a solution 
we shall find easy to harmonize with the strictest requirements 


of our faith. 


It is far from our intention [he says], as is evident from the purpose 
of this Report, either to favour or attack any of the religions or 
denominations. On the contrary, we would fain show that the leading 
Christian denominations could agree to the most modern ethical 
instruction being given, if they only chose certain passages from their 
Scriptures, and allowed those passages to be treated with the insight 
and liberality which has marked the treatment of the last six Command- 
ments. Each denomination could then leave the social ethics to the 
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ordinary curriculum, even in the denominational schoo/,' and deal in the 
religious hour with the theological duties. It would be no transgression 
against the fundamental creeds of the Churches to bring them into 
harmony with the modern world, any more than it was an outrage for 
the Churches to adapt themselves to the social conditions of the Middle 
Ages. For instance, only adding a slight emphasis on the exposition 
in the Austrian Catechism of the three good works, Prayer, Fasting, 
and Almsdeeds, we should get at least for the moral instruction lesson, 
aspiration, self-denial, and well-doing; similarly, self-reliance and 
co-operation could be taught through the emphasis of not leaving to 
the deity what we can do ourselves ; the relations which should subsist 
between inferiors and superiors could easily receive a democratic 
interpretation ; and, lastly, the revised Seventh Commandment, “to 
respect the property of others and give to everybody that which belongs 
to him,” may readily be interpreted, if necessary, in a collectivist sense, 
for collectivists base their claims on the sense of justice. In a word, 
just as Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, re-interpret the Command- 
ments, explain that sitting on the right-hand of God and the wrath of 
God are figurative expressions, just as the “Give us this day our daily 
bread,” is mostly made to cover all the wants of body and soul, and as 
the six days of creation are explained to mean six periods of undefined 
length, so Christian and Jewish ethics could and should readily be 
made to agree with the ethics of States which possess manhood 
suffrage, and in which exists a robust sense of individual and social 
self-reliance. Under such circumstances, Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jew, might welcome the introducing of systematic modern moral 
instruction as a separate subject.? 

And again— 

Protestants, Catholics, and Jews live now together in peace. Why 
not draw the obvious moral and live in comradeship with all men who 
are earnest and desirous of doing good, following the dictum of the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Jewish Synagogue that the Ten 
Commandments or the moral law are both natural and revealed? We 
would put it to the various Western denominations: since a not 
unkindly feeling for one another has not endangered their fundamental 
beliefs, why should it be thought shat a Magna Charta of good-will 
towards all should endanger those tenets? Every precedent is against 
that supposition, and statesmen who are anxious not to hurt the 
religious feelings of those composing the State, will go forward in 
moralizing and de-theologizing the schools, knowing full well that in 
the end no sect, denomination, or religion need suffer. 


1 The writer presupposes here that the denominational schools are continuing to 
exist as they do at present. But his desire for the future is that they should cease, 
and that the only schools permitted, or at least State supported, should be wholly 
secularist. 


Pe 3 P. 19. 
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Still, if in these passages the essayist manifests a sincere 
desire to extend toleration to all religious beliefs, together with 
a sincere conviction that the secularist system in the form he 
recommends in no way infringes on these beliefs, he manifests 
also a notable failure to comprehend the realities of the 
situation he would create for us. Let us take the two quota- 
tions as a sort of text from which to hang our demonstration 
that this is the case. 

Protestants, Catholics, Jews, and Secularists, he says, can 
live together in peace, and cherish kindly feelings for one 
another in the intercourse of social life. Why then should 
their tenets be endangered if they drew together a little more 
closely, and agreed to the proclamation of a “ Magna Charta 
of good-will towards all”? Well, it depends on what is to be 
the nature of that Magna Charta of good-will. If we have 
reasons for believing that any class of our neighbours hold their 
opinions in good faith, even though we may regret their mental 
errors, we can cordially cherish kindly feelings towards their 
persons ; and if between us and them there should be, as there 
mostly is, a tract of opinion on social and political matters 
which we hold in common, it becomes possible for us to co- 
operate with them politically and socially in many ways. But 
it does not follow that we can act together in all respects, or 
that a Magna Charta of good-will towards all could reasonably 
demand this of us. Our differences as well as our agreements 
have to be considered, especially if they arise out of deep- 
rooted convictions appertaining to the inmost core of our 
moral life; nor is co-operation possible between us and our 
neighbours of other modes of thinking where it is of a kind to 
require of us that we should treat these deep-rooted convictions 
as unimportant. Yet such is precisely the kind of co-operation 
which Mr. Spiller’s scheme would require of us ; for it involves 
that we should let our children breathe a scholastic atmosphere 
from which religion is excluded, and in which morality bears 
often a meaning very different from the one we ourselves give 
it ; that we should allow their characters and their mentality to 
be moulded and baked by teachers whose ideas on the most vital 
matters are in our judgment most dangerous alike to religion 
and morality, teachers, too, who would often show downright 
hostility, and at best not concede more than a condescending 
courtesy, to the beliefs which, in the odds and ends of time 
abandoned to them, the Catholic parents and clergy were 
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endeavouring to implant in their children’s hearts. In short, 
a Magna Charta enforcing this intolerable condition on the 
children of Christian parents, would inevitably prove to be a 
Charter, not of good-will towards all, but of fierce animosities 
and internecine discords, rending the unity of the countries in 
which it was introduced, as in fact it is doing now in France. 

So clear is this that one might wonder why Mr. Spiller 
cannot see it, but it is because he gravely underestimates the 
value we attach to our religious tenets, and gravely under- 
estimates the difference between our conceptions of morality 
and his own. 

When we speak of morality [he says] we speak of something which 
by universal consent and acclamation is regarded as the supreme 
concern of man. According to the Roman Catholic Church salvation 
may be found outside its boundary if there is a sincere desire for truth 
and an ardent pursuit of virtue. . . . It follows that the Western world 
regards right conduct and right aspiration as the object of, and towering 
above, theological faith. That is to say, the true end of man’s deepest 
yearning is expressed in devotion to the right. This or that religion or 
philosophy makes moral salvation easier, and should therefore, other 
things being equal, be embraced ; but the reason for embracing it lies 
ultimately in what man deems the moral supremacy of that philosophy 
of religion.! 


If this passage means anything it means that in the 
judgment of its author we Christians are all pragmatists; that 
is to say, that we choose and embrace one particular form of 
Christianity not because we have satisfied ourselves that its 
doctrines express the truth and its institutions are of divine 
appointment, but because we have formed an opinion of the 
superior utility for moral ends of some particular religion, an 
opinion which, being such and resting only on our personal 
estimates, we ought, if we are duly modest, to regard as not 
too certain, seeing that others around us, of as good judgment 
as ourselves, give their preference to opinions of a different 
kind. Indeed, Mr. Spiller seems at times to credit us with 
regarding the comparative advantage of one creed over another, 
of one cosmic theory over another, as so slight as to be scarcely 
discernible, at least under this “supreme” aspect of its value 
for morality. This at all events would seem to be implied 
in his remark, after quoting two laudatory accounts of 
Chinese morality—“that non-Christian nations are not 


‘Pp. 
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markedly different as regards conduct from Christian nations 
will, therefore, be admitted.” But these are not our ideas. 
Were they so, how would it be possible to account for 
the invincible constancy, with which earnest Catholics (we may 
restrict ourselves to them) have in every generation held to 
their Faith as to their dearest possession on earth, not hesitating 
to sacrifice all earthly goods and earthly ties, and even to 
welcome death itself, and death under the most terrible forms, 
rather than surrender a single article of it? People do not 
make these sacrifices for mere ofinzons, and we must insist that 
those who ask us to co-operate with them for educational 
purposes shall presuppose it as an immutable fact that our 
attitude towards our Catholic religion is, and always will be, 
not an attitude of views and opinions which are of their own 
nature subjective and tentative, but one of absolute submission 
to objective truth, securely proved to be such by rational 
demonstration, or rather by revelation authenticated by 
rational demonstration. In other words, we hold to our 
religion not because it is one of many but because it is unique, 
not because it is superior to others but because it is the truth 
which the others are not, not because it stands best the experi- 
mental test of ethical value, though it does stand best that test, 
but because, being the truth, it must be the ethically best; we 
hold to it, moreover, not as a whole from which some portions can 
be removed and bartered away to facilitate good relations and 
close co-operation with others, but as a whole which is one and 
indivisible, and must be treated as such. Will any one reproach 
us for taking up is position, and say to us, “ How uncharitable 
of you”? If sc it is because they mistake our standpoint, the 
standpoint which we have just defined. Opinions are relative, 
knowledge is absolute, and our position is that we snow, and 
knowing, must act upon our knowledge. It is this, and this 
only, that we do. We must look to ourselves, and knowing that 
our religion is true, and therefore the best in every way, we 
feel that we must embrace it and practise it ourselves, and bring 
up our children to embrace and practise it too. As for others, 
we regret that they do not recognize and yield to the truth as 
we are trying to do. Could we move them to join us in 
recognizing and yielding we should rejoice, and should be 
prepared to spend ourselves and be spent in so good a cause. 
As we cannot move them by our expositions and persuasions, 
we can at least rejoice in every fragment of the truth which we 
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perceive them to possess, and on that basis combine with them 
in various forms of intercourse and co-operation—as long as the 
integrity of our own and our children’s Faith sustains no injury 
thereby. It is hard to see why an attitude like this should be 
deemed by any one uncharitable ; but, if it is, we must invite 
those who come to us with their schemes of co-operation at 
least to recognize the fact we do cling to this position, and 
shall never be induced to abandon it. 

We have said that, besides misapprehending the value we 
attach to our religion, Mr. Spiller also misapprehends the 
difference between his and our conceptions of morality. For 
him, morality means only duties to self and to our fellow-men, 
and has nothing to do with any offices of religion; and he 
assumes that we too accept this definition of the term. But in 
this he is altogether in error, and the error is of consequence. In 
one sense it is true that we regard morality as the supreme 
concern of man; but we do so only if “morality” is taken to 
include the entire range of our duties towards our own and 
other personalities, that is to say, the entire range of our 
duties towards God, towards our neighbours, and towards 
ourselves. We are no Kantians, and hold firmly and 
justifiably that our mental faculties can, by the principle 
of causality, draw valid inferences as to the things that 
transcend the borders of the visible world. For us, there- 
fore, God is an inexpressibly real Person, not less real but far 
more real than our fellow-creatures who live around us on 
earth ; and, since He is our Creator and Ruler, our Father and 
Benefactor, our duties to Him must not only not be excluded from 
our code of morality, as though they were of purely secondary 
importance, but on the contrary must be set in the first place of 
all, and be lifted far above all the rest—sc that, if by “theolo- 
gical faith”, in the passage last quoted from Mr. Spiller’s essay, 
these duties to God are designated, it is theological faith which 
“towers over” the other two categories of duty, not they which 
tower over it. 

The influence of this distinction is far-reaching. As we 
have said of our religion, so we must say of our code of 
morality ; it forms one complete and indivisible whole, in such 
sort that to remove from it any one of its constituent elements, 
or rather its chief constituent element, would be like removing 
the head and the heart from the human body, and leaving 
behind only the mutilated and lifeless trunk. It would be to 
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change the tone and character of the whole. Imagine a code 
of morality which excluded and ignored all duties towards the 
weaker sex. Mr. Spiller would agree with us that a code of 
that kind would be not merely incomplete but vitiated through- 
out. He would agree with us that those who adopted it must 
be devoid of that inner spirit and intention which imparts its 
specific value and merit to all moral action. And we (and he 
too ') are similarly repelled by the French syllabuses and manuals 
of moral instruction which so noticeably omit, and, it is to be 
feared, disregard the obligations of sexual purity. If Mr. Spiller 
will reflect on the bearing of these analogies, it will help him to 
understand how very real is our feeling that a morality which 
fails to give the first place to the duties to God, nay, even 
excludes them altogether, is one which differs from ours not 
merely in the measure of its extension but in its whole tone 
and character, and cannot be accepted by us as suitable for the 
training of our children. 


This is the fundamental motive of our antagonism to the 
secularist system, but it will be useful to apply it to one or two 
special points which are discussed in the volume before us. 
One such application is suggested by the contrast between ours 
and the secularist method which the collection of codes and 
syllabuses in the Report proper (which forms Part II. in this 
volume) enables us to study. Of the codes and syllabuses 
presented by the thirteen civil governments a few are 
predominantly, most are entirely of a secularist complexion. 
A noticeable feature in these official documents is the compre- 
hensive and elaborate style in which they catalogue and 
graduate long lists of subjects to be taught to the young people 
in the different stages of their growth. It is difficult to 
illustrate this feature by quotations, just because it is impossible 
to give quotations of any length, but as Mr. Spiller—who holds 
that “for practical purposes the syllabus could not be too 
explicit or too comprehensive”—specially commends the French 
syllabuses for their fulness, the following extract from the 
syllabus for children of eleven to thirteen years may serve as 
a specimen of what we mean. 

Talks, readings, practical exercises, as in the two preceding courses 
[for still younger children]. This course also comprises, in a regular 
series of lessons, the number and order of which may be varied, 


' See Report, p. 228. 
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elementary instruction in morality in general, and more particularly in 
social morality, as outlined as follows: 

1. The Family.—Duties of parents and children, mutual duties of 
masters and servants, esprit de famille. 

2. Society.—Necessity for and advantage of society. Justice a 
condition of every society. Solidarity and human _ brotherhood. 
Intemperance gradually destroys these sentiments, by destroying the 
source of the will and of individual responsibility. 

Applications and extensions of the idea of justice, respect for life 
and for human liberty, respect for property, respect for a promise made, 
respect for the honour and reputation of another. Uprightness, equity, 
loyalty, delicacy. Respect for opinions and beliefs. 


‘atriotism.—Man’s duty to his country (obedience to law, military 
service, discipline, devotion, faithfulness to the flag). Taxation (condem- 
nation of all fraud against the State). Suffrage (it is a moral obligation ; 
it should be free, conscientious, disinterested, and enlightened).! 


Incidentally, one may wonder if the person who composed 
these paragraphs had ever tried to teach a child of eleven or 
thirteen. But we quote them rather as exhibiting the feature 
of comprehensiveness. As a specimen of the manner in which 
this feature appears in the prescriptions on Method, the following 
extract from the Italian Code of 1905 may serve: 


The general principle which the programme embodies consists in 
following the psychic development of the child from undetermined to 
determined, from simple to complex, from general to specific, from 
empirical to rational, and in adapting the precept to the knowledge 
the child has of himself and of the world in which he lives. 

In truth the child has at first only notions concerning his own 
parents, of the family, of the house, of the master, and indistinctly, 
concerning other children and other men. In this first phase, which 
extends over the first two classes, the rules of conduct should naturally 
be generic, and concern obedience to parents, and to the master, 
kindliness and love for companions, respect for others (specially for 
women and the aged), and for the property of others, helping the 
needy, pity towards the weak and deformed, the prohibition of lying 
and deceit. To these rules should be added practical precepts 
regarding the care of the person, behaviour in school, at home, and in 
daily life, politeness to every one, the employment of time, punctuality. 


When the pupil reaches the fifth year of study he possesses already 
a good sum of empirical notions and practical rules, so that he is able 
to form a whole of his theoretical conceptions of moral knowledge. 


1 Pp. 213. 
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Now commences the systematic teaching, still elementary and practical, 
never philosophical and abstract, of human and civic duties and rights. 
. . » Ethical rules can now assume a more rich and determined 
character. Country is no longer an empty name, but a spiritual entity, 
towards which converge memories, glories, emotions, ideals, hopes, 
aspirations. .. .! 


By the side of these voluminous prescriptions, the instruc- 
tions contained in the Catholic catechisms disedify Mr. Spiller, 
who is amazed at the paucity of the ethical matter they 
contain, and the jejuneness of the treatment accorded to it. He 
applies a quantitative test. “The treatment of the last seven 
Commandments in the [small] Austrian Catechism,” he says, 
“occupies two pages out of ‘the seventy-four, and of the various 
lists of sins only the seven capital sins are mentioned.”? “Of 
the seventy-eight pages [of the Belgian Catechism] about one- 
tenth deals with more or less distinctly universal ethics. 
The heinousness, the repentance, and the punishment of sin 
form a never-ceasing theme; but, since sin has reference also 
to theological sins, the word is of little value as an indication 
of the neglect of moral duties.”* “The [English] Catechism of 
Christian Doctrine . . . is short, containing only 370 questions ; 
it contains few of the finer interpretations of the Austrian 
Catechism, and the ethical portion, so far as detailed treatment 
comes into question, is not conspicuous. The last six Command- 
ments are treated in the usual way in a little over five pages. 
Many sets of virtues are enumerated, but without explanation 
or commentary.”* In France “the elucidation of the last 
seven Commandments occupies in the Catéchisme du Dioces: 
de Paris eight, out of 189, pages... . The missing of good 
opportunities and positive good deeds is not referred to. 
Justice, self-respect, social and civic duties, as all but passive 
duties, do not appear in the list of moral qualities. . . . Health, 
science, art, joy, progress, social good and strenuousness, are not 
touched upon.” ® 

One explanation of this striking difference between the 
Catholic and the secularist syllabuses is the simple one that we 
prefer our Catechisms to give only the fundamental principles 
expressed in the simplest language, so that the children may 
commit this much-to memory. But besides the simple Cate 
chism there are explanatory Catechisms for the use both of 
teachers and children, and these are employed to give to the 


1 Pp. 260, 261. 2 P. 129. ‘ ‘ 4 Pp. 172. * P. 229. 
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bare principles a suitable development and illustration. If 
Mr. Spiller will refer, for instance, to Gibson’s Catechism made 
easy, or to Howe's The Catechist, he will find that a good 
deal more than five pages are given to the last seven Com- 
mandments. He will find too that we are by no means 
content to impart to our children only the bare names of 
“many sets of virtues,” “without explanation or commentary.” 

We do not, however, wish to lay too much stress on 
this purely quantitative estimate. We grant, or rather we 
protest—be it said once more—that there is a_ radical 
difference of tone and character between Catholic Catechisms 
and the Secularist Codes, and we insist that of the rival 
methods we much prefer our own. What impresses us most in 
the Secularist Codes inserted in this Report is the tone of 
unreality which pervades them. The officials of the various 
Education Offices seem to have a perfect mania for composing 
by the yard these quires of grandiloquent platitudes, but what 
in the world is the use of them? You cannot hope to make 
your children moral by overwhelming them with torrents of grand 
talk. That may possibly suffice to put them successfully through 
examinations, and perhaps leave you open to the reproach that 
your most proficient students are also your greatest scamps. 
But to dispose them to right conduct you must move the will 
by touching the heart, and we must confess that after reading 
through all these Codes and Syllabuses we can find little or 
nothing likely to be conducive to this latter result. On the 
other hand we claim for our own method that, whilst refraining 
from all attempts to cram the children’s heads with a surfeit of 
crude notions which at their age they cannot be expected to 
digest, it aims successfully at firing hearts with good desires and 
aspirations after “whatsoever things are just, or honest, or 
lovely, or of good report,” whilst furnishing their minds with the 
flowers of the most delicate and refined type of conduct 
becoming to their age. 

And here we must protest altogether against Mr. Spiller’s 
rejection of the greater part of the contents of our Catechism 
as non-ethical. We have distinguished between two uses of 
the term morality, and have insisted on the wider use which 
includes the duties towards God. But even if, by way of argu- 
mentative concession, we accept for the moment the narrower use, 
we do and can claim that those portions which he rejects as non- 
ethical, are not only truly ethical, but the most intensely ethical 
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of all. For it is these which supply what is so conspicuously 
absent or ineffectual in the Secularist Codes, the driving power 
of morality, the power which moves the will, and by so doing 
obtains that the children not only know what they ought to do 
but love and strive to do it. It may not be possible for those 
who have no interior experience of the working of our Catholic 
system, of its doctrines and its practices, within the child’s 
heart, to comprehend the secret of its power for righteousness ; 
and it is to this lack of insight we must ascribe it that there are 
“ psychologists who [think they] know too well how easy it is 
to be sincerely repentant to be surprised that the confessional— 
which need only be entered once a year [but happily is entered 
by the mass of our children once a month or even oftener]—and 
confession fail to make a profound impression on most persons.” 
We pastors and people, confessors and penitents, parents and 
children, may claim to have a fuller and more intimate experi- 
ence of these phenomena than psychologists of the class 
indicated, and our unhesitating testimony is that the practice 
of regular confession, when built on the assimilation by mind 
and heart of those parts of the Catechism which are declared to 
be “non-ethical,” and completed by the practice of regular 
Communion, does make a most profound impression on most 
persons who adopt it, and particularly on most children. The 
results, in fact, of this assimilation of the “non-ethical” parts of 
the Catechism, and of the consequent frequentation of the 
sacraments by our children, are most consoling. Little fear in 
their case that the most proficient among them should prove to 
be the greatest scamps of all. 

Another feature in Mr. Spiller’s introductory essays which 
cannot but impress a Catholic reader is the frequency with 
which he fails to understand what we mean by the various 
points of our moral teaching. It is a subject which cannot be 
adequately discussed in this article, but we may refer to a 
characteristic instance which is furnished by the following 
passage : 


Spontaneous love for others is commonly ignored [in most Protestant 
and Catholic manuals], even though the Founder of Christianity 
expressly placed the love of one’s neighbour on an equality with the 
love of God, and though St. Paul said that “he that loveth his 
neighbour hath fulfilled the law,” and that ‘‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself” sums up the Commandments. Speaking 
generally, one could not gather from the ordinary catechisms, 
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manuals and prayer-books that a direct love of one’s fellows was 
conceivable, in spite of the fact that there is no more patent humar 
experience than such love.! 


“Just fancy !”—will be the exclamation of the plain Catholic 
reader, unfamiliar with secularist literature, when he comes across 
this to him incomprehensible paragraph—“ What in the world 
could have led the writer to so strange a conclusion?” Buta 
sentence on the previous page explains. “Since,” we there 
read, “loving one’s neighbour is usually defined [in the 
Catechism] as loving one’s neighbour for Jesus’ sake.” What 
is meant is that when you love your neighbour for Christ’s sake, 
you are not really loving him, but only treating him as the 
means to an end; just as you could not be said really to love 
the dentist’s forceps, though you love it as a means for pro- 
curing rest from the pain of tooth-ache. It is an idea which 
is common no doubt among secularists, and we have heard it 
expressed thus in a counsel given to a hospital patient whom 
a Sister of Mercy had been tenderly nursing. “Do not think 
it necessary to be grateful to her. She is not doing it out of any 
love for you. She is doing it only for the selfish purpose of merit- 
ing a big crown of glory in Heaven.” But, apart from religion, 
it is quite a common thing on earth for a father, for instance, 
when sending his son to some distant land, to say to an old 
friend there residing: “Do promise to love my boy for my 
sake.” Yet no one supposes that the friend’s ready response to 
such an appeal would incapacitate him from loving the son 
directly. Rather it would move him to do so, If the son 
proved to be of kindred sentiments with the friend, and of a 
lovable character, the latter might find it easy and natural to 
love him for his own sake, independently of the love borne for 
the father. But the love borne for the father would always tend 
to strengthen the friend’s love for the son, and, if the son 
proved unsatisfactory or ungrateful or unpleasing, the thought 
of the father’s appeal might cause the friend to stand by him 
and bear with his defects, in other words, to continue towards 
him a love of friendship which otherwise would have long since 
been withdrawn. This is how we should solve the objection 
raised to our doctrine on this point. We do not, however, 
wish just now to press this solution on Mr. Spiller. What we 
do wish to press upon him is the following consideration. He 
invites us to accept his plan of a common system of schools 
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in which our children would be taught by secularists their 
independent morality, and he strives to reconcile us to this 
plan by contending that there is practical agreement between 
us and him in regard to the whole field of morality. Yet 
now we find him—in this instance and many others like it 
—revealing the radical differences on the most vital points 
between his conceptions of morality and ours. We would 
press upon him that in making such revelations he is simply 
refuting his own thesis, and confirming us in our conviction 
that in entrusting our children to be trained in his schools, we 
should be exposing them to the gravest dangers, not only to 
their faith, but also to their morality—as we understand the 
term. Moreover, he only.increases our fears and aversions 
when he claims for his secularist teachers an unfettered liberty 
of stating their views on all the implications of their moral 
philosophy. In face of such a paragraph as the following, it is 
impossible to plead that there is no danger of intrusion on the 
domain of religion. 

Nor could we entertain the suggested compromise that the 
teacher of ethics should avoid touching on the question of the sanctions 
to or the motives of the moral life. For the sake of ethics and the 
teacher of ethics, we must say: Either no ethical teaching by the State, 
or else an ethical teaching which is as unrestricted as the teaching of 
science. Once we begin to lop off branches from the ethics to be 
taught—once we say, for instance, that only the elementary ethical 
ideas are to be communicated—it is difficult to tell where the process 
of mutilation is to cease. A mangled ethics would be appreciated 
neither by the teacher nor by the child.! 


In what we have been saying we have limited ourselves to 
explaining why, contrary to Mr. Spiller’s anticipation, “the 
State,” if it should set itself to “develop a non-theological 
system of moral instruction,” is never likely to have the hearty 
concurrence and co-operation, but will always have the 
determined and conscientious opposition of the Churches, or 
at all events, of that one Church which surpasses all the others 
in its extension, its antiquity, its toughness, and its clear 
comprehension of the necessities of its vigorous life. 

And now in conclusion, we would put it to Mr. Spiller, 
whose honesty of purpose we have already acknowledged, why 
should he, and those who are associated with him, wish to see 
his system imposed on those who, like ourselves, are so firmly 
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opposed to it on conscientious grounds? If there are parents 
who believe in his system and anticipate good from it, let it 
prevail by all means in a type of schools provided for their 
children. But why wish to see it prevail in schools attended by 
children whose parents are not less firmly convinced that its 
outcome will be the uprooting of their religious faith, and a 
fearful deterioration of their morals? It is useless to argue that 
the State must impose secularist morality on all schools, 
because it is the only kind of morality it can impose without 
unfairness to any, and because it “is only likely to get the moral 
instruction it wants and needs, if it itself provides or completely 
controls such instruction.” It is best in these matters to speak 
out plainly what we feel, and Mr. Spiller will excuse us for 
saying that this argument impresses us as being less an 
argument than a pretext. The State could not impose 
that kind of morality without unfairness to us and many 
others. On the other hand, the State is quite capable of getting 
what it requires in the way of morality without unfairness to 
any, by doing what it does to some extent in England, namely, 
by encouraging, aiding, and in part controlling voluntary 
agencies which possess the full confidence of the respective 
classes of parents. Indeed, the State can gain its only 
legitimate end in the matter of morality much better in that 
way than by its direct action in the schoolroom, for the State, 
to judge by the experience of the past, is, in the inevitable 
woodenness of its methods, the worst, not the best, agency for 
imparting by its direct action a moral tone to the schoolroom. 


Ss. F. &. 
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WE do not for a moment doubt the profession of the promoters 
of the English Church Pageant, that the great spectacle which 
is shortly to be enacted at Fulham has not been organized with 
any controversial intention. All the world knows very well the 
claim to Continuity which the Church of England has been 
advancing for the past sixty years or more. The Pageant will 
only set before our eyes in a concrete and dramatic form the 
conceptions with which we have long been familiar in Anglican 
Histories and controversial manuals. None the less, it is 
probably inevitable that discussions will be renewed as a con- 
sequence of the fresh prominence given to old ideas, though we 
do not see that any great harm can result from this revival, even 
if such debates are not likely to lead to any particular good, 
But while we are glad to acquit the Committee and 
organizers of the Pageant of any intentional provocation, we 
cannot altogether hold them guiltless of some degree of 
unnecessary aggressiveness in the very handsome programme 
of the celebration by which the Pageant has been largely 
advertised." Let us not be unjust. We fully recognize the 
presence of a restraining influence in many parts of this 
Handbook, where the temptation must have been strong to 
say disagreeable things. By the side of Lane’s ///ustrated Notes 
on English Church History or Dr. Jessopp’s Penny History of the 
Church of England, both of which works, we note, are strongly 
commended in the text on p. 66, Mr. Percy Dearmer’s sketch of 
ecclesiastical doings in England during the last thirteen hundred 
years is discreet and temperate. Still, every now and again 
when he allows himself a little more latitude, the anti-Roman 
spirit comes unpleasantly to the surface. We have no intention 
of reviewing the volume, or of checking off these questionable 
statements, but one particular passage appears to us worthy of 
notice, if only because it seems to run so completely counter 
1 The English Church Pageant Handbook, the Official Handbook of the English 


Church Pageant to be held in the grounds of Fulham Palace, June 1oth—16th, 1909. 
London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
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to the very marked trend of recent historical research. Fifty 
years ago we might have taken it as a matter of course that any 
Protestant historian would comment severely on Innocent III.’s 
dealings with King John. At the present time we confess that 
Mr. Dearmer’s denunciatory tone sounds like an anachronism. 
But let us give the corpus delicti : 


Magna Carta [writes Mr. Dearmer] fixed for ever what had before 
been vague and shadowy and became the pivot of all future constitu- 
tional government. Archbishop Stephen Langton was the statesman 
who guided the barons to this policy ; the people chafed at the Angevin 
tyranny, but knew not what they wanted. The Archbishop saw that 
the root of the evil was that the King’s will was above the law and the 
principle of freedom still undefined. Once more the Church of England 
struck the blow for freedom. King John in our scene sits reluctantly 
to grant the Charter, fresh from his humiliation under that Pope who 
raised the power of Rome to the highest point it ever attained. Langton 
is there, and Hubert de Burgh, and the Mayor of London, and the 
Barons : 

“The Church of England shall be free, her privileges respected, her 
right to free election not infringed upon.” “It shall be so.” 

“To no man shall be sold, or denied, or delayed right or justice.’ 
“The King wills it.” , 

Thus the Archbishop and the Barons saved England from royal 
and papal tyranny at one blow. John, after much defiance, had 
grovelled to the Papacy as no other king ever did before or since ; he 
had agreed te hold England and Ireland as the fiefs of the Pope and to 
pay an annual tribute for them. After the Charter had been signed, 
Innocent III. had the audacity to cancel it, “to excommunicate the 
barons by name and in the lump,” and to suspend Stephen Langton 
from his archbishopric. Needless to say these measures were futile. 


? 


To the earlier part of this passage, which we have felt bound 
in fairness to quote entire, we have of course no objection to 
make. Mr. Dearmer does no more than justice to the Arch- 
bishop's patriotism and tact, and he was not called upon here 
to pronounce a panegyric on Langton’s submissiveness to the 
Holy See. But with regard to John’s grovelling to Papal 
tyranny and Innocent III.’s audacity in cancelling the Charter, 
we venture to think that such unqualified language is seriously 
misleading, regard being had to the entirely popular audience 
for whom the publication is intended. Let us examine the 
matter a little in detail. 

As we do not wish to prejudice the case we may begin by 
making an admission. It is certainly natural enough that to 
modern political conceptions the very idea of an English monarch 
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holding his kingdom as a fief of the Holy See should seem the 
lowest depth of degradation. Dr. Jessopp, for example, thinks 
it sufficient to leave the fact to speak for itself,’ printing the 
sentence in italics with a note of exclamation. Mr. Lane, on 
the other hand, knows exactly what the people felt like. “When 
England,” he says, “heard what its King had done, it tingled 
with a sense of shame. ‘The King has become the Pope’s 
man,’ the people cried, ‘he has degraded himself to the level of 
a serf.’” All this was very well in the old days, those in which 
Dr. Lingard wrote, for instance. In those remote times, 
Dr. Lingard thought that he was doing a bold thing in 
venturing even to say a few words in explanation and extenu- 
ation of such a surrender. But our better-informed modern 
historians, with scarcely an exception, have the honesty to set 
the matter in quite a different light. For example, Mr. G. B. 
Adams, who contributes the volume on the Normans and 
Angevins to Longmans’ Political History of England, writing in 
the more impartial atmosphere of Yale University, where he is 
Professor of History, says : 

We should be particularly careful not to judge this act of John’s 
by the sentiment of a later time. There was nothing that seemed 
degrading to that age about becoming a vassal. Every member of the 
aristocracy of Europe and almost every king was a vassal. A man 
passed from the classes that were looked down upon, the peasantry and 
the bourgeoisie, into the nobility by becoming a vassal. The English 
kings had been vassals since feudalism had existed in England, though 
not for the kingdom ; and only a few years before, Richard had made 
even that a fief of the empire. There is no evidence that John’s right 
to take this step was questioned by any one, or that there was any 
general condemnation of it at that time. One writer a few years later 
says that the act seemed to many “ignominious,” but he records in the 
same sentence his own judgment that John was very prudently “ pro- 
viding for himself and his by the deed.” Even in the rebellion against 
John that closed his reign, no objection was made to the relationship 
with the Papacy, nor was the King’s right to act as he did denied.* 


Almost precisely similar is the tone of an equally recent and 
equally able historian, Mr. H. W. C. Davis, of Balliol : 


Innocent [he says], whose heart was set upon obtaining the assist- 
ance of John and the English for a new Crusade, had no wish to abuse 


1 «* At last John submitted, and in July, 1213, he did homage for his kingdom to 
the Bishop of Rome, and became no longer an independent king, but a vassal of the 
Pope, binding himself and his successors to pay a yearly tribute to the papacy for hi 
kingdom! During these shameful years,” &c. 

* Adams, Political History of England, 1066—1216. London, 1905, p. 424. 
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his advantage; nor is he to be blamed for the famous transaction of 
May 15th, when John made over his kingdom to the Holy See to be 
held as a fief for a rent of 1,000 marks. The idea was the King’s, but 
it was no novelty to the statesmen of the age. Before John submitted, 
the sovereigns of the two Sicilies, of Sweden, Denmark, Aragon, 
Poland, had already become Papal vassals. Further, a perusal of the 
document containing John’s profession of homage will show that, beyond 
the tribute, he incurred no obligations more onerous than those which 
all prelates undertook by their oath of fidelity at the time of consecration. 
He purchased the fullest measure of protection by a sacrifice of dignity 
to which neither he nor the great mass of his subjects attached much 
importance.! 

Again, Miss Norgate, who has devoted long years of study 
to this period, writes in her monograph on John Lackland: 

One English chronicler (Wendover) says that John, in performing 
this homage, acted according to what had been decreed at Rome. 
Another, not less generally accurate and well informed, says that John 
“added it of his own accord” to the agreement already completed. On 
the whole, it is probable that this latter account of the matter is the 
correct one, at least thus far, that the scheme originated not at Rome 
but in England. 

Without laying great stress upon it, Miss Norgate proceeds 
to note that the King in the charter of homage itself declares 
the act to be a voluntary one, performed with the counsel of his 
barons, also that no extant document contains any indication 
that the Pope had demanded anything of the sort. Finally, she 
concludes that John acted with a deep-laid design of attaching 
the Pope to his side. ‘There seems, in short,” so she sums up 
the matter, “to be good reason for believing that John’s homage 
to the Pope was offered without any pressure from Rome, and 
on grounds of deliberate policy.”* 

Further on the same writer says : 

It was not till many years later that a great historian (Matthew 
Paris), who was also a vehement partisan, denounced John’s homage 
to the Pope as “‘a thing to be detested for all time.” The Barnwell 
annalist, writing at the time of the event, tells us indeed that “to many 
it seemed ignominious and a heavy yoke of servitude.” But the action 
of all parties at the moment was a practical acknowledgment of their 
consciousness that, as the same annalist says, John by this act provided 
prudently both for himself and for his people ; for matters were in such 
a strait, and so great was the fear on all sides, that there was no more 

1 H. W.C. Davis, England under the Normans and Angevins. London, 1905, 


p- 368. In quoting this passage I have incorporated in the text a sentence which 
2 p. 182. 


in the original appears only as a footnote. 
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ready way of evading the imminent peril—perhaps no other way at all. 
For when once he had put himself under Apostolical protection, and 
made his realms part of the patrimony of St. Peter, there was not in the 
Roman world a sovereign who durst attack him, or invade them, inas- 
much as Pope Innocent was universally held in awe above all his 


predecessors for many years past.! 


It is surely a work of supererogation to quote further illus- 
trations, but to show how little the view we are protesting 
against is endorsed by up-to-date scholarship, we may venture 
to quote one more passage, this time from Professor M‘Kechnie’s 
recent monograph on agua Carta. 

The surrender [he says] of the Crown to the Pope was embodied in 
a formal legal document which bears to be made by John “ with the 
common council of our barons.” Were these merely words of form ? 
They may have been so when first used ; yet two years later the envoys 
of the insurgent barons claimed at Rome that the credit (so they now 
represented it) for the whole transaction lay with them. Perhaps the 
barons did consent to the surrender, thinking that to make the Pope 
lord paramount of England would protect the inhabitants from the 
irresponsible tyranny of John; while John hoped (with better reason as 
events proved) that the Pope’s friendship would increase his ability to 
work his evil will upon his enemies. In any case, no active opposition 
or protest seems to have been raised by any one at the time of the 
surrender. This step, so repugnant to later writers, seems not to have 
been regarded by contemporaries as a disgrace. Matthew Paris, indeed, 
writing in the next generation, describes it as “a thing to be detested 
for all time,” but then, events had ripened in Matthew’s day, and he 
was a keen politician rather than an impartial onlooker.” 

The question of the alleged “audacity” of the Pope in 
cancelling the Charter is one that requires somewhat fuller 
treatment. And in the first place we would urge that the use 
of such a term as “audacity” is altogether out of place when 
we are dealing with the exercise of a perfectly legal and 
intelligible right fully recognized by the jus gentium which 
was generally prevalent at the time. Now, nothing can be 
plainer or more in accordance with common sense than the 
principle that an authority which is recognized as possessing 
the rights of an overlord may justly claim to exercise a veto 
upon any contract which the vassal enters into without the 
consent of the overlord when the contract is of a nature to 
modify substantially that vassal’s constitutional position and his 

1 Norgate, Join Lacklana, p. 183. Cf. Cardinal Manning in Aftsce//anies, II., 251. 


* McKechnie, J/agna Carta, Glasgow, 1905, p. 32 
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power of rendering service. Even supposing that the provisions 
of the great Charter had all been absolutely equitable and free 
from objection according to the received ideas of that age of 
feudalism, Pope Innocent would hardly have been worthy of 
his great position in history if he had allowed this clear 
infraction of his rights as overlord to pass unrebuked. People 
talk freely of the encroachments of the Papacy, but the difficulty 
for those who really understand something of the temper of 
feudal times is to know what would have become of religious 
authority, or indeed of religion itself, if the Papacy had 
not encroached. Nothing in the world is so _ difficult 
as to maintain a stationary position in the middle of a 
swiftly flowing current. Looked at in this light, the action 
of Pope Innocent in quashing the Charter was almost inevitable, 
even apart from the insidious representations submitted to him 
by John’s envoys. Once the Pope’s position as overlord was 
clearly recognized, and it was clearly recognized by the avowal 
of the barons themselves, it would have been pusillanimous to 
pass over this clear infraction of the rights which feudal law 
conferred upon him. This is a point of view, which though 
ignored by many who write in the interests of Anglican contro- 
versy, has impressed itself upon less biassed students who 
represent the best and most recent developments of historical 
scholarship. Thus in the volume of the Podtical History of 
England, from which we have already quoted, Professor Adams 
writes : 

By the end of September (1215) the news reached England of 
Innocent’s Bull against the Charter itself, declaring it null and void, 
and forbidding the King to observe it or the barons to require it to be 
kept under penalty of excommunication. Doubtless John expected 
this from the Pope, and if his own view of the Charter were correct, 
Innocent’s action would be entirely within his rights. No vassal had a 
right to enter into any agreement which would diminish the value of his 
fief, and John had done this if the rights that he was exercising in 1213 
were really his! 

Miss Norgate, in her valuable work on /ohn Lackland, 
evidently sees the matter from the same point of view. We 
make no excuse for quoting her remarks at length: 

The sixty-first article of the Charter enacted, as we have seen, that 


if the King should procure “ from any one” a revocation or cessation of 
that document, such revocation should be accounted void. The only 


1 Political History of England, vol. ii. p. 441. 
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person, however, from whom such a thing could possibly be sought was, 
of course, the Pope; and in so far as the Pope was concerned, the 
clause was itself in feudal law null and void from the beginning, owing 
to the action of the barons before the Charter was drawn up or thought 
of. Whatever may have been their real share in the surrender of the 
kingdom to the Pope in May, 1213, they had, at any rate, in February, 
1215, if we may believe William Mauclerc (and there is no reason for 
disbelieving him), put on record their full concurrence in that trans- 
action after it was accomplished, and even taken voluntarily upon 
themselves the whole responsibility, both for its accomplishment and 
for its initiation. Thereby they had deprived themselves of whatever 
legal pretexts they might otherwise have had for repudiating its 
consequences ; and foremost of those consequences was the fact that 
the Pope was now legally the. supreme arbiter of political affairs in 
England, by a right which had been given him by the joint action of 
the King and the barons, against which no later reservation made 
between those two parties themselves, was of any force in feudal law. 
The framers of the Charter seem to have been conscious of this ; John, 
indeed, had pointedly reminded them of it before he consented to the 
Charter, telling the barons, in answer to their demands, that nothing in 
the government and constitution of England, ought to be, or lawfully 
could be altered without the knowledge and sanction of the Pope, now 
that he was overlord of the realm, and he had publicly appealed to the 
Pope, as overlord, against them and all their doings. As soon as the 
Charter was sealed, he had despatched envoys to Rome to prosecute his 
appeal, and to lay before Innocent a statement of his case, together with 
such extracts from the Charter as were most likely to influence the Pope 
in his favour. The result was, that on August 24th—two days before the 
papal denunciation of the “ disturbers of the realm” was published by 
the English Bishops at Staines—Innocent, as temporal overlord of 
England, quashed the Charter, and as Pope, forbade its observance by 
either King or people, on pain of excommunication.! 

This presentment of the case by a historian whose life, to 
speak broadly, was devoted to the study of that one particular 
period, inspires much more confidence than the rude epithets 
of the Church Pageant Handbook. But this is very far from 
summing up all that there is to be said on the subject. We 
have assumed that even if the provisions of the Charter were 
in every way equitable, and even though John’s grievances had 
been wholly factitious and illusory, Innocent would still have 
been justified in declaring it null and void on the ground that 
he had an unquestionable right to be consulted about a matter 
of such moment. But were the provisions of the Charter 
wholly equitable? Had John no just cause to complain that 


1 Norgate, John Lackland, p. 246. 
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his rights as a sovereign had been encroached upon? We have 
grown so accustomed to regard Magna Carta as the foundation 
of all our liberties that the very suggestion that this great 
monument of freedom was in any sense a one-sided compact 
seems to savour of impiety. Similarly we have grown to regard 
King John as such a monster of cruelty and lawlessness, that 
the barons who were his bitter foes have undergone a kind of 
canonization. It never enters our heads to ask whether they 
may possibly have been hardly less tyrannous, vindictive, and 
dishonourable than the sovereign whom they so fiercely opposed. 
On both these points, viz., the equity of the provisions of the 
Charter itself and the character of the men who forced John to 
sign it, there is a great deal to be said which has a very impor- 
tant bearing upon the action of Innocent III.in declaring the 
instrument null and void. 

Not very long since a somewhat startling article appeared 
in The Independent Review by a well-known jurist and Balliol 
College lecturer,.Mr. Edward Jenks. Mr. Jenks’ thorough first- 
hand acquaintance with the mediaeval system had been attested 
by an able work on Law and Politics in the Middle Ages and by 
a number of other books. His article bore the striking title, “The 
Myth of Magna Carta,” and while undoubtedly it is not free 
from the reproach of somewhat paradoxical exaggeration, it 
directed attention to a number of important points too com- 
monly ignored. “Mr. Jenks,” says Professor McKechnie, “argues 
with much force that the Charter was the product of the selfish 
action of the barons pressing their own interests, and not of 
any disinterested or national movement; that it was not by 
any means a great landmark in history, and that, instead 
of proving a material help in England’s advance towards consti- 
tutional freedom, it was rather ‘a stumbling block in the path 
of progress,’ being entirely feudal and reactionary in its intention 
and effects.” We have no wish to identify ourselves with 
Mr. Jenks’s somewhat extreme positions, but we turn in pre- 
ference to the already cited monograph of Professor McKechnie, 
which has been everywhere recognized as a sober work of high 
value.2, Dr. McKechnie does not entirely endorse the views of 
Mr. Jenks, but he finds, nevertheless, that there is much truth 


1 November, 1904. 

2? Magna Carta, a Commentary on the Great Charter of King John. With an 
historical introduction by W. S. McKechnie, LL.B., D.Phil., &c., Lecturer on 
Constitutional Law and History in the University of Glasgow. Glasgow, 1905, 
pp. xx., 608. r 
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in his general contention. Was the Charter a fair and satis- 
factory settlement? That it contained the enunciation of many 
noble and just principles is undoubted. But there were also 
clauses in it which bore very hardly on the royal prerogative 
as hitherto recognized. Let us hear Professor McKechnie : 


The great weakness of the Charter lay in this, that no adequate 
sanction was attached to it, in order to ensure the enforcement of its 
provisions. The only expedient suggested for compelling the King to 
keep his promises was of a nature at once clumsy and revolutionary, 
and entirely worthless considered as a working scheme of government. 
Indeed it was devised, not so much to prevent the King from breaking 
faith, as to punish him when he had done so. In other words, no 
proper constitutional machinery was invented to turn the legal theories 


of Magna Carta into practical realities. In its absence, we find what 


has sometimes been described as ‘‘a right of legalized rebellion 
conferred on an executive committee of twenty-five of the King’s 
enemies.! 

If this is in any way a correct description of the provisions of 
Chapter 61—and the accuracy of the description, so far as we 
can see, allows of no dispute—Pope Innocent must have felt 
that he was in duty bound to come to the relief of the vassal, 
who after all had thrown himself upon his protection in 
taking the oath of homage and becoming his man. The Pope 
was not in a position to amend the document like a Parlia- 
mentary Committee. He must either accept or reject it as a 
whole. However much he might admire the principles laid 
down in other portions of the Charter, it was impossible to 
tolerate a compact in which, to quote Dr. McKechnie once 
more, “Civil war, levied on a warrant granted beforehand by 
the King, is treated as a constitutional expedient for the redress 
of particular grievances as they arise.” * 

There seems to be no need to travel any further in search of 
motives for Pope Innocent’s action in annulling the Charter than 
what we may find in this one Chapter 61. No doubt there was 
no lack of other good reasons. The whole section, in particular, 
which deals with the forest laws, would probably have seemed to 
an impartial arbitrator of those days as a most unreasonable 
invasion of the Royal prerogatives. But Innocent in his Bull 
does not specify the precise points he objects to. He only 
describes the whole compact as disgraceful and derogatory to 
the Royal dignity. Neither is it to be forgotten that, when the 


1 McKechnie, p. 150. * Tbid. p. 153. 
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Charter was frequently renewed in the next reign, with the full 
assent of the Pope and his legates, Chapter 61 and not a few 
other provisions which might have caused difficulty, had entirely 
disappeared. Asa matter of wording, Innocent’s Bull is a very 
dignified and worthy pronouncement. When we examine it, we 
find that he does not so much condemn the Charter on its 
merits, as denounce the whole course of action of the barons, 
whom he believed to be responsible for extorting it from the 
King. Hence we are led to ask : What kind of men were they ? 
What has recent investigation to say about them ? 

The reader will perhaps recall the fact that, by the famous 
Chapter 61 of the great Charter, a committee of twenty-five 
barons, as executors, were appointed to see to the carrying out of 
the provisions of the document. There can be no practical doubt 
that these twenty-five, who were presumably not the least able 
and upright of their party, behaved both tactlessly and arro- 
gantly, and also with an utter disregard of patriotic and popular 
issues. Mr. Davis, who himself rather takes the barons under 
his protection, nevertheless owns that “the facts lend consider- 
able colour to the indictment which modern writers have drawn 
up against them.” On the other hand, if Mr. Jenks goes too far 
in attributing the hollow truce of Runnymede to “a con- 
spiracy of self-secking and reckless barons,” Miss Norgate and 
Dr. McKechnie do not hesitate to denounce the behaviour of 
the twenty-five executors after the signing of the Charter in the 
strongest terms of reprobation. England, it was said at the time, 
was exchanging one King for five-and-twenty kings. The 
barons seem to have treated John with marked disrespect. For 
example, we learn from a French chronicle not too friendly to 
John, that the executors insisted upon seeing the King when he 
was seriously ill. They took advantage of his physical helpless- 
ness, and commanded that though he could not walk he should 
be carried into their presence in a litter; but when he was 
brought in they did not even rise to greet him. And there were 
other grounds of complaint besides these. 

King and barons alike [writes Miss Norgate] knew that the 
**peace” had been made only to be broken. ‘The barons were the 
first to break it. . . . All over the country the barons were fortifying 
their castles. Some were even building new ones. A more scrupulous 
man than King John might well have deemed himself justified under 
such circumstances in doing what John did—following their example 
in preparing to fling the treaty to the winds and renew the war.! 


1 John Lackland, p. 239. 
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Similarly Dr. McKechnie tells us : 


Before the conferences at Runnymede came to an end, confidence 
in the good intentions of the twenty-five executors, drawn it must be 
remembered entirely: from the section of the baronage most extreme 
in their views and most unfriendly to John, seems to have been 
completely lost. 

At the end of August the barons had practically thrown off 
all restraint. 

They were now [says Miss Norgate] taking upon themselves, in all 
those counties where their power was strong enough, to supersede 
both the sheriffs and the justices and to usurp their functions. . . . In 
their premature triumph they were even beginning to talk of choosing 
a new sovereign. 

Neither can it be said that the evidence for these and other 
statements is only a matter of inference. For example, we 
learn that whereas the Charter contained no provision for 
compelling the barons to fulfil their obligations towards John, 
(though vice versa John was to be coerced as need arose), it was 
deemed necessary to elect a committee of thirty-eight to act as 
a check upon the twenty-five. These thirty-eight took an oath 
to compel both the King and the twenty-five to deal justly with 
one another. What is much more tangible and unmistakable, 
we have two formal protests against the barons’ arbitrary rule 
preserved among the Patent and Close Rolls. They are signed 
by the Archbishops of Canterbury and Dublin, the Papal legate, 
and seven English Bishops. The first of these attests that when 
the barons were called upon to give John security for their 
performance of the conditions of the Charter, they absolutely 
refused, though their word had previously been pledged to do 
so when required.2 Similarly a protest was also signed against 
the encroachments of the twenty-five upon the royal prero- 
gative in the matter of the forest laws. 


> 

The Bishops [says Professor McKechnie] seem to have become 
alarmed by the drastic measures adopted or likely to be adopted, 
founded on the verdicts of the Twelve Knights elected in each county 
to carry into effect the various clauses of the Great Charter directed 
against abuses of the forest laws. Apparently it was feared that reforms 
of a sweeping nature would result, and practically abolish the royal 
forests altogether.® 

John Lackland, p. 58. 

2 Rot. Pat. 181, Rymer, /oedera i., p. 132; cf. McKechnie, p. 52. 


> McKechnie, p. 52 
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There is every reason to believe that full reports of this 
intolerable behaviour of the twenty-five executors of the Charter 
must have reached Rome before the Pope issued his Bull of 
annullation on August 26,1215. There was at any rate plenty 
of time for the mews to reach him. The Bull signed on 
August 26th was in England before the end of September. 
There is therefore no reason why Pope Innocent, when he 
signed the Bull, should not have had before him an account of 
all that had happened in England down to July 15th, or later. 
Consequently we need not for a moment suppose that the Pope 
acted only upon the er parte statement of the King’s envoys. 

Surely after this exposition of the facts of the case, as they 
are set out in the narrative of our most modern and approved 
historians, none of whom own any allegiance to the Church of 
Rome, Mr. Percy Dearmer’s comments upon the Pope's 
“tyranny” and his “audacity” in annulling the Charter 
must appear singularly rash and ill-timed. They belong, we 
venture to say, to an order of ideas which is fast becoming 
obsolete. When the Archbishop of Canterbury, in a letter 
prefixed to the Pageant Handbook, dwells upon the effective- 
ness of Pageants “in teaching average men and women the 
history of their own country,” and when he pronounces it 
desirable that the Church of England should take the like 
means of “bringing home to everybody our own wonderful and 
divinely-guided story,” we are sure that his Grace does not 
mean to suggest that that story is to be told at the expense of 
truth, and in defiance of the conclusions of recent research. 
“Most men, even most fairly educated men,” says Mr. Dearmer 
impressively, in his Preface, “are still the victims of prejudices 
or ignorances which often combine to lead the public astray.” 
Is not this a reason for proceeding cautiously in controverted 
matters and for inclining, 
moderation? With such excellent examples before him as the 
histories of Mr. Adams or Miss Norgate, we regret that 
Mr. Dearmer should have thought well to retell the story of 
the Charter in terms which can only have the effect of 


wherever possible, to the side of 


rendering the Church of Rome distressingly and gratuitously 
odious. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 
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IT is a matter of common knowledge that, during the last 
thirty years or so, a number of French publicists have been 
elaborating a programme of Christian social reform. If we 
turn, for instance, to back numbers of that invaluable review, 
L’ Association Catholique, we shall find that the failure of 
Catholics to inaugurate social reforms in France has not been 
due to any absence of sound theory. The failure has rather 
been due to a lack of methods by which that theory might 
have been made a working reality among the people. It should 
have been translated into a deluge of cheap and attractive 
literature, and it should have embodied itself in a crusade of 
popular social instruction. 

This want is now, we are glad to say, being supplied in large 
measure by the institution named Action Populaire, of which 
we here propose to give some brief account. We cannot help 
thinking that the subject is one which deserves the most careful 
attention of Catholics in this country. There is much to be 
done amongst us both in the way of working out practical 
applications of Pope Leo’s teaching, and in the complementary 
field of social education. And although foreign institutions 
cannot be transplanted as they stand, we shall find that Action 
Populaire has much to teach us in the matter both of ideal and 
of method. 

Action Populaire was founded some six years ago with the 
object of carrying out what may be called social propagandism. 
It sought, not indeed to found social organizations, but to 
spread among the people such knowledge as might lead to their 
foundation. The movement started, as all such movements 
start, amid a chorus of discouragement. Lodged in a miserable 
house in an obscure quarter of Rheims, staffed by a very few 
overworked pioneers, it had to carve out its fortunes with 
extremely little assistance from an apathetic public. 

When it announced its intention of publishing a series of 
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tracts, one of which was to appear every ten days, Catholics 
held up their hands in dismay. Tracts, of all things! The 
business man shrugged his shoulders: the gentleman of leisure 
lifted his eyebrows. The candid friend pointed out that a good 
newspaper might indeed have a chance, but that tracts would 
be regarded by the public with disdain. Yet the promoters of 
the movement were not to be deterred. They remembered the 
tracts circulated in millions by the German Vodksverein. If 
there was no public, a public must be created. No newspaper 
could take the place of tracts such as were contemplated. 
There was need of cheap publications which should give just 
the information required by social workers. People must not 
be confronted with a library and told to shift for themselves. 
They must be given a twopenny tract which would show them 
exactly how to begin. 

And so the familiar yellow tracts were launched, of which 
many thousands were sold in the first few months. The circula- 
tion in 1908 was 160,000. They are not unknown in England, 
where attention has been called to them more than once in the 
Catholic press. They have been seen among the reference 
books of one of our leaders of industry, and they are frequently 
mentioned in the pages of that excellent quarterly review, 
Progress. They deal with various aspects of association and 
co-operation. Some describe existing institutions, and show 
exactly how they are worked. Others deal with the different 
classes and occupations among which social work is called for.! 
Catholics (and others) of wealth and position who read these 
tracts come to see how their own thoughtlessness is increasing 
the misery of whole classes of the spiritually and materially 
indigent. The Abbé Leroy (one of the pioneers of the move- 
ment) has given some striking instances of the grave social 
evils which a little consideration on the part of the well-to-do 
might go far to remove. The fine old Catholic tradition of 
careful solicitude for the spiritual and temporal welfare of 
servants and retainers needs in these days to be widened into 
a similar concern for the well-being of those who minister to the 
public as employees of various kinds. 


1 A certain number of excellent pamphlets of the same type may be found 


among the publications of the Catholic Truth Society:—we may instance 
Mr. B. Devas’ paper on Work in the Hop Gardens, or those which deal with 
The Boarding-out of Poor-law Children, or Rescue Work. We trust that the 


C. T.S. may receive such support as will enable it to make a very considerable 


extension to its work in this direction. The fieid is an immense one. 
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These tracts,—written by such experts as MM. Goyau, 
Funk-Brentano, Benoist, H. Joly—are models of their kind. 
Clear, concise, and convincing, they have done much to awaken 
among French Catholics of recent years what we may call 
a social consciousness. They were followed as time went on 
by a variety of publications of which it must suffice to give 
a general indication before passing on to consider the person- 
ality, as it were, of Action Populaire. 

One of the earliest ventures was the annual Guide Social. 
This at first was of a popular description, and contained illustra- 
tions, “elegant extracts,” a calendar,and so forth. But in course 
of time the Guide has become more rigidly scientific. It now 
gives, with admirable conciseness, a conspectus of social 
conditions and social work in France and (to an increasing 
extent) in other countries. It groups its information under 
such headings as Population, Housing and Hygiene, Moral and 
Social Education, Syndicates and Co-operation, the Regulation 
of Labour, Insurance. Incidentally it takes the cream off 
250 French periodicals and the best of the foreign reviews, 
besides providing a useful social bibliography of the year. 
A well-known writer has given it as his opinion that even the 
Volksverein itself has produced no single publication of equal 
value. It need scarcely be said that the Gude (the price of 
which is three francs) should be on the shelves of every Catholic 
social worker in this country. 

The popular demands supplied by the Guzde in its earlier 
form are now met by the Almanach de l’ Action Populaire. 
Besides this, there is an annual Guide de l’Action Religieuse, 
which is likely to be of much service to French Catholics in the 
difficult task of religious organization which lies before them. 
For those who wish to have in a convenient form the legislative 
record of the year there is the Année Parlementaire. 

Another very interesting series of volumes,—/rétres de 
France, Jeunes Gens de France, Francatses, Paysans de Fraice, 
and others,—gives an account of various social organizations 
which have met with success in different parts of France, 
detailing their objects and their methods, their difficulties 
and their progress. These volumes (which only cost two 
and a half francs), provide extremely stimulating and 
suggestive reading. They show what can be done by Catholics 
who combine energy and tact. What, for instance, can be more 
inspiring than the story of the Abbé Bordron?! He was 


1 Vide Pritres de France. 
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sent to take charge of the parish of Persan, near Paris, in 1902, 
and found that industrial town given over to rabid anti- 
clericalism. The Catholic church was emptied of all but a few 
women, crosses were banished from all public buildings, and 
attempts were made to prevent the clergy from wearing the 
time-honoured soutane. The Abbé, on his arrival, seeing the 
fold abandoned, went out to look for the sheep. There was no 
chance of his being able to exert any direct spiritual influence. 
So he resolved to begin at the beginning, and secure the public 
confidence in the field of social work. He called on the 
Radical M/azre and announced his intention of exercising his 
rights as a free citizen. He then joined local committees, where 
his superior judgment soon made him invaluable. The Radicals 
had grossly mismanaged municipal business, and the Abbé 
was able to organize a party of reform. Workmen’s dwellings 
were improved, and a mazson du peuple erected. The Curé 
even started a newspaper. Of course he was denounced to the 
Government, attacked and slandered, even threatened with 
personal violence. But he held on his course, and in less than 
two years he had Christianized the population of Persan. He 
gained his end: the men flocked back to their religious duties. 
The story reads very like that charming romance, 7he Letters 
of a Country Vicar. But it is not a romance. It is a fact. 

We are tempted to linger over these volumes: but we must 
pass on and give at least a glance at some of the other literary 
productions of the Action Populaire. 

The yellow tracts have been followed by the red tracts. The 
former were intended to introduce readers to fresh fields of 
social work, and to enlist their sympathy in the cause. They 
have already led to the creation of a number of most useful 
social institutions (rural banks, syndicates, co-operatives, study- 
circles, and the like) in various parts of France. But as soon 
as these works were undertaken, there appeared the need for 
fresh literature of a somewhat different kind. A Curé, for 
instance, has read a yellow tract on rural banks, and has shown 
it to some of his chief parishioners. They form a committee and 
resolve to get to work. They have been given a general notion 


of how to proceed, and they have been impressed with the 
utility of the step they are about to take. But where can they 
find in a convenient form the actual legislation on the subject, 
and the statutes which they should adopt? These are supplied 
by one of the red tracts, which are, in fact, nothing less than a 
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handy collection of the documents and sources to which social 
workers may need to refer. They include Pontifical documents, 
laws, regulations, model statutes, and the like. 

Again, we have the Feuzlles Sociales for general distribution 
(twelve francs a thousand), containing information in a popular 
and attractive form about the various forms of organization 
which it is desirable to establish in the country. A similar 
appeal is made by picture postcards giving views of model 
dwellings, cottage gardens, and co-operative stores, portraits of 
Catholic social leaders, and so forth. 

In short, about three hundred publications of various kinds 
have been issued by the Action Populaire during the six years 
of its existence. They have appealed to every class of the 
population, they have stimulated the beginner and satisfied the 
wants of the expert. Every year brings new developments, 
fresh undertakings. Of the latest of these something must now 
be said, since it stands in quite a different category from the 
tracts and guides and monographs which have hitherto been 
described. Excellent as were these works of reference or 
pamphlets dealing with particular topics, something more was 
needed. For the directors of the movement were daily growing 
in experience, and developing a social sense of their own. 
Their office had become a kind of clearing house of social 
information. They were in touch with all that was most vital 
of social effort in the country, and their network of foreign 
correspondence was ever extending. Hence, it was not surprising 
that the talented group of able and assiduous students who 
constituted the central staff should seek for an opportunity not 
merely of supplying specific information to those who needed 
it, but of putting before the public the results of their own 
increase of social knowledge. It was obviously desirable that 
they should have some organ by which to manifest their 
criticism of actual social theories, their judgments on current 
social events. They had a mind of their own in all these 
matters: why should they not have a voice in them 
also? 

True, their mind was the mind of Rome. Never for an 
instant have they swerved in their allegiance to Catholic 
principles, and the Bishops of France have vied with each 
other in their commendations of the movement. Yet the mere 
acceptance of Catholic principles does not confer the power of 
making useful contributions to social science. The whole 
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difficulty lies in the application of those principles (a matter 
which Rome for the most part and from the nature of the case 
leaves to local Catholic initiative), and this demands just such 
wide investigation and careful study as the directors of Action 
Populaire have been engaged in of recent years. Hence it was 
clear that a great service would be rendered both to the Church 
and to social science were these directors to undertake the task 
of publishing a social and economic review. 

We have already referred to that valuable periodical which, 
under the name of Association Catholique, has during the last 
thirty-three years done such valuable work, and provided the 
Catholic social student with a quarry of sound doctrine and useful 
information. We have further pointed out that this review has 
only been prevented from inaugurating a popular social move- 
ment among the Catholics of France by the fact that it was 
itself somewhat lacking in popularity. It never reached the 
people. Its appeal was addressed to the educated and wealthy 
classes. It succeeded in impressing many of them with a sense 
of their duties to society, and it enlisted the services of a 
number of brilliant students in the work of applying Catholic 
social principles to current economic conditions. In this sense 
it was “aristocratic,” and was written for the few. Yet we must 
not suppose that it was out of sympathy with the cause of the 
working classes; on the contrary, it laboured earnestly to 
establish the theoretic basis of a sound Christian democracy. 
Though not itself primarily concerned with popular social 
education, it paved the way for an organization such as Action 
Populaire with its more direct action upon the working classes. 
For it was the precursor of that co-operative movement which, 
in spite of political persecution and the socialistic troubling of 
the waters, will, we trust, provide France in years to come with 
a more stable and healthy social organization, and will offer to 
the Church more satisfactory conditions under which she may 
exercise her sacred ministry. This pioneer Catholic social 
review, after assisting at the demolition of economic liberalism, 
has for some years past been laying the foundations of a 
Christian social economy to take its place. The task has been 
an immense one, since, to quote some words written in 
l’ Association Catholique five years ago: 


After an epoch of unheard-of transformations in the industrial 
order, we are groping in a world of new relations which receive but 
little illumination from justice and from science. 
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To throw light on these new relations has been the task of 
the Association Catholique during recent years. Its work will 
now be carried on by L’Action Populaire, to which the direction 
of the former periodical has just been confided. In future the 
Review will appear under the name of Le Mouvement Social. The 
first two numbers (January—February and March—April) have 
already reached us. On May 15th the Review resumed its 
usual monthly appearance. 

The linking of old and new which is indicated by the 
transfer of Assoctation Catholique strikes us as being a very 


’ 


hopeful sign of the times. The “aristocratic” movement, with 
its wealth of tradition, its talent and loyalty, its learning and 
culture, has now come out into a wider field, and seeks by direct 
contact with the people to impress the new democracy with its 
own respect for authority, and to place at the public service its 
own stores of laboriously-acquired learning. It consecrates 
its labour and vindicates its efforts by taking the working 
classes, to whose interests it has ever looked, into its confidence. 
On the other hand, the vigorous young society whose fortunes 
we are sketching finds itself reinforced by the traditions of an 
experienced body of students whose work (though too little 
known in this country, where our interest in politics sometimes 
makes us lose sight of the deeper social movements) will ever be 
regarded with gratitude by the Catholics of France. 


But it is time to betake ourselves to the headquarters of 
L’ Action Populaire, and to see what advance has been made on 
the quixotic beginnings of six years ago. 

We need no longer seek for it in the mean back streets of 
Rheims. The Rue de Venise knows it no more. We must turn 
to No. 5, Rue des Trois Raisinets, where we find a comparatively 
palatial suite of offices. The two or three pioneers have grown 
to a staff of twenty-five. Five priests and four laymen (holding 
Doctorates in Law, Social Science, and the like) share the duty 
of editing the various publications. These, with secretaries and 
clerks, complete the inside staff: but we must not forget that 
the Action Populaire draws on the services of about 200 
collaborators, priests and laymen, in all parts of France, 
including many of the foremost authorities in economics and 
social science. Nor does its list of publications by any means 
exhaust the record of its achievement. We have yet to mention 
one of its most fruitful fields of labour. 
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A book or a pamphlet, however yellow and however concise, 
seldom succeeds in giving the social worker exactly what he 
wants. Owing to particular circumstances, questions of various 
kinds are sure to present themselves, and these necessitate an 
appeal for information or advice to those who have written the 
book. Hence the Action Populaire has been led to establish 
a bureau of social information. Questions pour in from all 
parts of Europe, from South America, from Japan. It would 
be interesting if space allowed to give a selection. Statistics, 
bibliographies, statutes, and references are constantly in demand. 
Wherever it is possible, correspondents are put into communi- 
cation with existing agencies and bureaux, and overlapping is 
thus prevented. Where no such agencies exist, direct answers 
are given. It need scarcely be said that the task of dealing 
with these multitudinous questions has resulted in the collection 
at headquarters of an enormous mass of systematized informa- 
tion, which daily increases the efficiency and value of the 
Intermédiatre Social, as this branch of the work is called. The 
same questions, of course, frequently recur, and it has been 
found advisable to publish the information which is most 
generally demanded in a volume entitled J/anuel Social 
Pratique. 

There is no doubt that the supply of information on social 
subjects furnished by L’Action Populaire has done much to 
increase the demand. The army of social workers is daily 
winning more recruits. True, their number will have to be 
augmented very largely before they can hope to counterbalance 
the forces of disorder which have reduced France to her present 
pitiful condition. But good work is being done on sound lines, 
and in increasing measure, and its effects will surely be seen. 
The success of the work will be an encouragement to Catholics 
in this country who, though placed in very different circum- 
stances, and faced by problems all their own, are inspired by 
the same Faith, and base their efforts on the same principles as 
those of L’ Action Populaire. 











Foreign Missions. 
contest 
II. 
AUSTRALASIA. 

WE here give an account only of the aborigines, of the 
Polynesians and Chinese who have emigrated to the continent 
of Australia, and of the Maoris of New Zealand, and the native 
population of the other islands. In Australia we are able to 
keep native and Catholics of European descent quite separate, 
because the missions among the natives are under a distinct 
jurisdiction. The natives and non-indigenous pagans on the 
continent of Australia, among whom Catholic Missions are 
found, come to between 40,000 and 50,000; the Maoris in New 
Zealand amount to the same number. The inhabitants of the 
different islands number 1,340,000, so that we have a total 
non-European population of 1,500,000. Amongst these we 
find 130,000 Catholics—while the various Protestant denomina- 
tions have (according to Griindemann) 278,830 adherents. The 
rest of the natives are mostly fetichists or followers of low pagan 
forms of religion. In the whole of Australia we have twenty- 
four divisions of jurisdiction, of which the Marists have eight, 
the Society of the Sacred Heart of Issoudun six, the Picpus 
Fathers three, the Capuchins two, the Steyl Society, the 
Benedictines, Pallottini (P.S.M.), and the Fathers of Mill Hill 
one each. We have no returns at all from the Vicariate of 
Queensland, and for Kimberley we only find the stations 
mentioned. Thus the returns for the Missions among the 
natives of the Australian continent are very imperfect and 
incomplete. We have better returns from the islands, but the 
number of catechumens—a very important item—is given in 
only seven of the twenty-four Vicariates and Prefectures. The 
data for schools and scholars are also defective. 

The number of priests, 392, is comparatively large, but we 
must bear in mind that the spreading of the Missions over 
many small islands renders the work of evangelization very 


1 The first part of this article appeared in THE MONTH for March of this year. 
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difficult. Among the 392 priests there are nine natives, there 
is also a seminary with thirty-seven students in the Marist 
Vicariate of Central Oceania. 

On account of the incompleteness of the Sacred Returns 
we cannot really get a definite or clear idea of the state 
of Catholic Missions in Australia and Oceania, though the list 
of totals which we subjoin shows very extensive and very 
fruitful work, and warrants us in fostering great hopes for the 
future, especially if we bear in mind the difficulties peculiar to 
the region, and the fact that Missions in this part of the world 
were begun at a comparatively late period. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


Priests 
Catholics. Catechumens. (9 Native) Lay-Brothers. Sisters. Catechists. 
170,054 ' (?) 392 291 531 592 (?) 
Principal Churches Scholars : 
and Secondary and In Secondary 
Stations. Chapels. Schools. Total. Schools. Orphans. 
547 553 497 20,034 2,120 959 () 
AFRICA. 


South Africa.2—We group here under South Africa: Cape 
Colony, Natal, the Transvaal, the Orange River Colony, the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, Rhodesia, and the Portuguese 
Colony of Mozambique. British South Africa (according to 
census of 1904) has 6,685,523 inhabitants, Mozambique 
3,120,000. So that in round numbers we have a population of 
10,000,000. About eight millions of these are pagans, nearly two 
millions are Christians (mostly of European descent), and 35,014 
Jews. The Catholics of South Africa number under 100,000, 
and of these a considerable part are of European extraction. 
Father Krose estimates the latter at 45-48,000. So that we 
have about 45-50,000 native Catholics for South Africa. This 
small number is to some extent accounted for by the fact that 
until well on in the nineteenth century, Catholic Missions were 
impossible in the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies, as well 
as in Cape Colony, because of the intolerance of the predomi- 
nating Protestant population. At present the Catholic Missions 
experience great difficulty owing to the highly-developed 


1 From this number we deduct about 40,000 Catholics of European descent in New 


Caledonia and Hawai. 
2 See an interesting account of South African Missions in Die Aatholische 
Heidenmission der Gegenwart, by Father Schwager, II., Africa, p. 129 (Steyl, 1908). 
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Protestant Missions, which find moreover a natural source of 
strength in the numerous (European) Protestants. The number 
of priests amounts to 313. We find a great number of lay- 
Brothers (445), the majority belonging to the Trappist foundation 
of Marianhill. There are also 1,667 Sisters, mostly engaged in 
the care of the sick and in education. 

The whole of South Africa has twelve divisions of jurisdic- 
tion (ten of which are entirely and one largely on British 
territory), eight Apostolic Vicariates, two Prefectures Apostolic, 
the Jesuit Mission of the Zambesi, and the Pre/atura nullius of 
Mozambique. The Oblates of Mary Immaculate, the Jesuits, 
Trappists, and (in nine Vicariates and Mozambique), secular 
clergy constitute the Catholic missionary force of South Africa. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Catholics 
Total. European. Catechumens. Priests. Lay-Brothers. Sisters. Catechists. 
92,840 30,792 (?) 3,930 313 445 1,667 (?) 
Scholars 
in Secondary Charitable 
Stations. Schools. Total. Schools. Orphans. Institutions. 
258 299 17,021 2,735 952 II (?) 


CENTRAL AFRICA. 

For the purposes of our review, we include under the name 
Central Africa the British Central African, East African, and 
Uganda Protectorates, Zanzibar, German East Africa, Portu- 
guese Angola, the Congo State, and the French Congo. The 
inhabitants number over 60,000,000, and are mostly pagans— 
though on the East Coast a good number of Mahometans are 
found. The number of Catholics is 231,258, and of catechumens 
272,929. If we reckon the catechumens as baptized Catholics 
we have over half a million—a small enough proportion out of 
that vast total. The prospects vary considerably in different 
Vicariates. The most remarkable is the Vicariate of North 
Nyanza, under the charge of the White Fathers, where the 
Catholics number 100,024, and the catechumens 149,696. 

Central Africa is divided into fourteen Vicariates and seven 
Prefectures Apostolic—twenty-one ecclesiastical districts, of 
which the Fathers of the Holy Ghost have seven, the White 
Fathers six, the Scheutveld Society two, Benedictines, Pre- 
monstratensians, Jesuits, Oblates of Mary Immaculate, Priests 
of the Sacred Heart (Soissons), and the Mill Hill Fathers one 
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each. The Mill Hill Fathers are also engaged in mission work 
in the Congo Vicariate of the Scheutveld Society. Furthermore, 
priests of the Turin Seminary work in the Mission of Kenia. 
There are 587 priests, of whom two are natives. We find 
Seminaries in North Nyanza, Tanganyika, Gabun, French and 
Portuguese Congo, so that we have every reason to expect a 
great increase in the number of native clergy in the near future. 
The baptisms are very numerous. In eight of the Vicariates 
(those under the care of the White Fathers, Scheutveld Society, 
and Mill-Hill Fathers) we have complete and _ distinct 
returns of the baptisms, which for these eight Missions 
amounted to 28,014, of which 12,529 are baptisms of adults, 
8,707 baptisms of pagan children in danger of death, and 
6,778 baptisms of children of Christian parents. 


CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Catholics. Catechumens. Priests. Lay- Brothers. Sisters. | Catechists. 
231,358 272,929 587 309 323 2,565 
Stations. Churches and Chapels. Schools. Scholars. Orphans. 
1,569! 1,384! 1,210 66,872 6,996 (?) 


NORTH AFRICA. 

North Africa (W).—Under this heading we take all the 
Missions which are entirely north of the Equator, but as the 
remaining part of Africa is greater than South and Central 
Africa together, we shall divide North Africa in eastern and 
taking the fifteenth degree of longitude as 





western parts 
marking the boundary. Politically, this western part of North 
Africa comprises the English possessions of North and South 
Nigeria—Gold Coast, Lagos, Gambia, and Sierra Leone, the 
Spanish possessions of Rio Muni, and the Rio d’Oro, Portuguese 
Guinea, the German colonies of Cameroon and Togo, the 
French possessions of Dahomey, Ivory Coast, French Guinea, 
Senegambia (Senegal and Gambia), Algeria, Tunis, the Sahara, 
the Sultanate of Morocco, and the Republic of Liberia. 

The total population is estimated at between fifty-five and 
fifty-six millions. The majority are Mahometans, who carry 
on a very active propaganda. Some millions of natives are 
still attached to Fetichism. We find in these countries 74,032 
Catholics, and if we deduct 14—15,000 as the number of 


? Returns for Stations and Chapels are incomplete. No secondary Stations or 
Chapels are mentioned in the Sacred Returns of the White Fathers and the Fathers 
of the Holy Ghost. 
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Catholics of European descent, we have 60,000 native Catholics. 
There are eight Vicariates-Apostolic, seven Prefectures- 
Apostolic, and the Missions of the White Fathers among the 
Kabyles. Five districts are under the care of the Fathers of 
the Holy Ghost, five in charge of the Lyons Society for African 
Missions, the White Fathers have three, Franciscans, Pallottini, 
and the Steyl Society one Mission each. The priests number 
378, of whom seven are natives, all in the Vicariate of Sene- 
gambia, where there is also a Seminary with seven students. 


NORTH AFRICA (W). 


Catholics. Catechumens. Priests. Lay-Brothers. Sisters. Catechists. 
74,032 17,480 (?) 378 88 304 338 
Charitable 
Stations. Churches. Schools. Scholars. Orphans. Institutions, 
334 228 32 19,071 1,673 (?) 96. 


North Africa (E)—This comprises Tripoli, Egypt, the 
Sudan, the Italian colonies of Erithrea and Somaliland, British 
and French Somaliland, and Abyssinia. The population totals 
seventeen to eighteen millions, of whom the majority are 
Mahometans—except in Abyssinia. There are twelve divisions 
of jurisdiction, of which the Franciscans have two, Capuchins 
two, Trinitarians, Lazarists, Sons of the Sacred Heart (Verona), 
and the Lyons Society for African Missions one each, 
whilst Oriental secular clergy have charge of four dioceses 
(Thebes, Hermopolis, Alexandria two). The Catholics number 
145,359. About 50,000 are of European descent, so that the 
total for native Catholics amounts to 95,000. The number of 
catechumens cannot be ascertained owing to incomplete returns. 
There are 347 priests, 111 of whom are natives, mostly belonging 
to the Coptic or Azthiopic rites. About 40,000 Catholics 
follow different Oriental rites, and 100,000 the Latin rite.! 


NORTH AFRICA (E). 


Catholics. Priests. 
Total. Europeans. Total. Native. Lay-Brothers. Sisters. Stations. 
145,359 50,000 347 II! 403 909 200 
Scholars. 
Churches. Schools. Total. In Secondary 
Schools. 
230 19! 17,717 35553 


1 The difference of rites probably accounts for the discrepancy between the 
official Egyptian Statistics (56,343 Catholics, according to census of 1897) and the 
number of Catholics, 110,070, which Father Krose gives for Egypt. Very likely— 
as Father Krose remarks—the official statisticians made the not uncommon mistake 
of classing the Uniate Greeks and Orientals among the members of the Greek 
Orthodox Church. 
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African Islands—We have taken Zanzibar under Central 
Africa. Of the remaining African Islands we take here 
Madagascar, Mauritius, Mayotta, and the Comoro Islands, the 
Seychelles, Fernando Po and Annobon, San Thome, Principe, 
and the Cape Verde Islands. The Azores ought not, according 
to Father Krose, to be considered as belonging to Africa, and 
they are, moreover, inhabited exclusively by Europeans—as are 
Madeira, and to a certain extent the Canary Islands, which 
have a population of half-breeds—with a predominating 
European element. There can be no question there about 
Missions strictly so-called. The case of the Cape Verde Islands 
and of the Seychelles is somewhat different, because, though the 
population of these islands has been entirely Christianized, it 
yet consists mainly of natives who have been converted to 
Christianity by missionary efforts, and even at present there is 
some mission work done among the not very numerously 
immigrating negroes, as among the Indians and Chinese in the 
Seychelles. We must not, therefore, entirely overlook these 
islands in our review. Réunion also might be included, as there 
are still 30,000 heathen negroes, but the majority of the Catholic 
population (totalling 140,000) is of European descent. As we 
have no particulars about the number of native Catholics, we 
leave Réunion out of our account. The remaining islands 
have together 3,600,000 inhabitants. Jesuits, Capuchins, 
Lazarists, Fathers of the Holy Ghost, and Missioners of the 
Holy Heart of Mary, are engaged in missionary labours in these 
islands. The diocese of Port Louis (Mauritius) and of San 
Thiago, on the Cape Verde Islands, have secular clergy— 
assisted in the former by Jesuits and Fathers of the Holy Ghost. 

The total number of Catholics is 468,473. From various 
data Father Krose calculates the number of Catholics of 
European descent as at most 25,000. The number of catechu- 
mens cannot be given, as we have no returns for all the 
Missions. In Central and North Madagascar alone the 
catechumens number 259,500. Exact totals cannot be ascer- 
tained, especially because we have scarcely any particulars 
about the diocese of San Thiago (Cape Verde Islands) which 
covers a very extensive territory. 

The number of priests, totalling 385, is almost everywhere 
inadequate, and the mission-helpers are not sufficiently numerous. 
We give here the returns for the Jesuit Mission in Central 
Madagascar (founded in 1712), which is in a most flourishing 
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condition. This Vicariate had in the year 1906 over 160,000 
Catholics, 258,000 catechumens, eighty-two priests, sixty lay- 
Brothers, ninety-two Sisters, and 1,305 lay helpers engaged in 
educational work, 1,212 schools, and 60,109 scholars. 

We subjoin the totals for the African Islands. 


Catholics: AFRICAN ISLANDS.! 
Total. European. Catechumens. Priests. Lay-Brothers. Sisters 
468,473 25,000 259,870 (?) 335 128 467 
Churches 
Catechists. Stations. and Chapels. Schools. Scholars. 
1,329 (?) 1,354 1,325 1,351 75,517 


We have not thus far made mention of the Dioceses of 
Algiers,? Constantine and Oran in Algeria, the Archdiocese of 
Carthage in Tunis, and the Diocese of Santa Cruz do Reino do 
Angola in Portuguese West Africa. In the four first-named 
dioceses most of the Catholics (numbering 663,000, with 430 
priests) are of European extraction ; thus they do not enter into 
our account. The Diocese of Santa Cruz has mostly native 
Catholics, but it is impossible to give any reliable number. 
Taking Streit and Baumgarten as his authorities, Father Krose 
gives, under the greatest reserve, the number as 800,000, though 
it seems certainly much too high. There is no real effort at 
mission-work in this diocese,*® and we can count it as belonging 
to missions only in a wider sensg, as far as the Christians 
represent the results of “modern” missionary activity. 

The following table gives us a general review of the Catholic 
Missions of the whole of Africa. 

In the strictly so-called Missions of Africa we have 853,931 
Catholics, of whom 130,000 are of European descent, so that the 
natives are 724,000 in number. This does not represent the 
total results of Catholic Missions in Africa, some older Missions 
have been destroyed, and there are certainly several hundred 
thousand native Catholics in the territories of earlier missions 
where no direct missionary work is now carried on. Altogether, 
says Father Krose, there are in Africa over 1,000,000 native 
Catholics, of whom 45,000 belong to various Oriental rites. 
We cannot give the whole number of catechumens, as we have 
no returns of them from many Vicariates—they certainly 
amount to over 600,000. 

1 We would remind our readers once again that these totals are certainly wsder- 
stating the extent and the result of missionary activity on the African Islands. The 
real numbers are greater, but insufficient returns render exact numbers impossible. 

2 Schwager gives for Algiers 804 native Catholics. (These are converts from 


Mohammedanism). 
3 The surrounding districts are under the care of the Fathers of the Holy Ghost. 
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As the whole of Africa is sometimes considered a missionary 
country, it might be of interest to our readers to know the 
number of Catholics for the whole of that continent. In 
conclusion, therefore, we give a list as follows: 


Present Missions - . - 853,931 
Earlier Missions - - - (?) 1,038,132 
Algeria and Tunis - - - 663,000 
Canary Islands - - - 358,000 
Ceuta and Presidios - - - 23,000 
Madeira - - - - - 150,000 
Réunion - - - - - 140,000 


And if, as is customary, we 
add the Azores, - - 256,000 


We have atotal of _ - - 3,482,063 Catholics 
for Africa. 


AMERICA. 


South America. — The population of South America 
amounts to about 43,500000—the large majority being 
Catholics. The number of uncivilized Indians who-are still 
pagans cannot be ascertained exactly, and we find different 
estimates. Father Krose thinks that they number from 1,500,000 
to 1,750,000, and if we add about 200,000 Coolies, Negroes, and 
Chinese, we find that there are still about 2,000,000 pagans in 
South America. The Protestants number 400,000, so that we 
take the number of Catholics at 41,000,000. 

Great difficulties are experienced in the evangelization of 
the Pagan Indians. They have retired into almost inaccessible 
places, and avoid all contact with the white man, or with the 
civilized Indian or half-breed. The places where pagans are 
still found are generally united with the civilized parts of the 
country into dioceses, with the ecclesiastical authorities of 
which the propagation of the Faith in their own territory would 
rest in the first instance. Owing to the constant revolutions 
and the generally unfavourable political conditions, the Church 
of South America finds it impossible to supply a sufficient 
number of clergy ,for the Catholics, whilst on account of the 
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ecclesiastical organization, foreign missionary bodies cannot 
form separate and independent fields of labour. Notwith- 
standing these difficulties, several Vicariates and Apostolic 
Prefectures have been formed during the last few decades, 
and missions to natives have also been undertaken in the older 
dioceses. We cannot obtain a complete view of native missions 
in South America, because the mission-fields are not always 
distinct, also because the priests are not as a rule exclusively 
engaged in the work of the propagation of the Faith. Most 
of the priests engaged in mission-work belong to Religious 
Orders. We find Dominicans, Franciscans, Capuchins, Jesuits, 
Redemptorists and Salesians. Father Krose tabulates the totals 
for South American missions as follows : 


Catholics. Priests. Lay-Brs. Sisters. Stations. Churches. Schools. Scholars. 


401,796 476 239 435 418 340 (?) 299 —(?) 18898 


This result is arrived at on very insufficient returns; but 
we thought it better to give the statistics as far as they are 
available. If we take the number of Catholics of European 
extraction at 120—150,000, the number of native Catholics in 
the South American missions comes to about 250,000. The 
other numbers given in the table above are of doubtful value, 
especially the number of schools and scholars, but inadequate 
as the numbers are, they show us that, notwithstanding great 
difficulties, the Church is doing a great work among the pagans 
of South America. 

Central America and the West-Indian Islands.—Only British 
Honduras and small parts of Costa Rica, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and Mexico, can be reckoned as missionary fields in Central 
America. In the West Indies we have Jamaica, Trinidad, and 
the Windward Islands. The inhabitants of the other parts 
have been converted to Christianity. All told, there are 
between 500,000 and 600,000 pagans among a population of 
24% millions. 

Father Krose gives the following table of the state of all 
the missions named above: 


Stations Churches and 
Catholics. Priests. Lay-Brothers. Sisters. (Headand Secondary). Chapels. 


350,953 186 (?) 46 (?) 263 284 282 
Scholars 
Schools, Total. in Secondary Schools. Orphans, Charit. Inst. 
265 35071 1224 (?) 447. 12 
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Besides the missions named above (Jamaica and British 
Honduras of the Jesuits, Curacao and Port of Spain! of the 
Dominicans, Roseau* of the Redemptorists, Costa-Rica of 
the Lazarists, and Lower California (Mexico),of the Roman 
Seminary), the Jesuits have a mission among the Indians in 
the diocese of Chihuahua, of which we find no data. There 
are not many Europeans in the places covered by these 
mission-fields, and reckoning them as at most 20,000, we have 
330,000 native Catholics. 

North America.—The inhabitants of the United States of 
America and of Canada with dependencies number about ninety 
millions (89,467,438). As far as missions are concerned, we 
only mention the Indians, Negroes, and the immigrant Chinese 
and Japanese. In the last census of the United States, we find 
the number of coloured people, 8,840,388 (Negroes, Mulattoes, 
Indians, Chinese, &c.). Among these there were 237,224 
Indians (exclusive of Alaska, where Indians, Negroes, and 
Aleuts number 29,536), 90,167 Chinese, and 24,610 Japanese. 
The rest are negroes or half-breeds. In Canada there were (in 
1901) 108,233 Indians. We do not find any particulars about 
the Esquimaux. Scobel estimates their number at 5,000 
(+1,400 in Labrador). 

We cannot say how many among the coloured people are 
still pagans. In America there is no official religious census. 
The Protestants* estimate their Indian adherents at 74,735. 
The entirely incomplete Catholic returns give the number of 
Catholic Indians as 64,208, so that in the United States (Alaska 
included) there are still 100,000 to 120,000 pagan Indians and 
Esquimaux. In Canada, among 108,000 Indians, there are 
34,915 Catholics (29,000 Protestant + 44,000 pagans). With 
few exceptions, the 114,777 Chinese and Japanese are pagans. 

It is most difficult to estimate the progress of Christianity 
among the negroes. There can be no doubt, says Father 
Krose, that the majority profess Protestantism. This is natural, 
considering that before Emancipation Protestant masters owned 
4,000,000 negro slaves (according to census of 1860, 3,953,760), 
from whom most of the present negroes descend. It is a 
common experience that the negroes adopt the religion of the 

1 The Archdiocese of Port of Spain includes the islands of Trinidad, Tobago, 
Grenada, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, and the other Windward Islands. 

2 The diocese of Roseau includes the islands of Dominica, Barbuda, Antigua, 


St. Christopher (St. Kitts), and the other Leeward Islands. 
3 Griindemann, A7veine Missions, Ceographie und Statistik, 160. 
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whites among whom they live. Thus in Brazil and other 
South and Central American States the negroes have, without 
exception, become Catholics, whereas in the United States and 
Jamaica they had mostly become Protestants. The numbers of 
Protestant negroes, as given by Protestants, are but conjectures 
resting on very slender foundations. Their estimates vary from 
4 to 73% millions, a considerable difference. More accurate 
calculations (based on the census of 1890) have been made as 
to the number of Protestant negroes in the Southern States, 
and the number thus arrived at is 2,458,000. 

The Catholic negroes are estimated to number from 150, to 
200,000. Father Krose gives statistics, from which it would 
appear that 150,000 is too low an estimate—especially because 
150,000 Catholic negroes are found in places where distinct negro 
stations have been founded. It is well to remember that negroes 
are spread all over the States, and that a great number of 
Catholic negroes attend various churches of the white population. 
In the various dioceses, no doubt, some priests while on the 
white mission also look after the spiritual interest of the negro.! 
We subjoin a table where we only give the number of Catholic 
negroes in negro Stations, and the number of priests who 
exclusively devote themselves to work among the negroes. 


UNITED STATES (NEGRO MIssIONs). 


Baptisms. 
Catholics. Priests. Churches. Schools. Scholars. Adult. Infant. 
149,173 47 49 122 7,148 794 6,949 


As regards the Catholic Indians, among whom the Jesuits, 
Benedictines, Franciscans, and Salvatorians have Missions, we 
can only give incomplete statistics, taken from the J/zssiones 
Catholicae and the official Catholic Directory of 1906 and 1907. 
The Indian Missions are worked under the jurisdiction of the 
Diocesan.” The returns for lay-Brothers, schools, and especially 
baptisms, are very incomplete. 


UNITED STATES (INDIAN Missions). 
Churches and 


Catholics (Indian). Priests. Lay-Brothers. Sisters. Chapels. 
67,255 116 ? 391 147 
Schools. Scholars. Baptisms (Adults). 3aptisms (Infants). 

72 6,240 468 (?) 1,395 (?) 


1 There is in the United States one society which devotes itself exclusively to the 
spiritual care of the negroes. Headquarters at Baltimore. 
* Except the Prefecture-Apostolic of Alaska, of the Jesuits. 
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In Canada, as we said above, there are 34,915 Catholic Indians 
distributed over fifteen dioceses and Vicariates. There are 
about 160 priests labouring on the Canadian Indian Missions, 
mostly belonging to the Society of Jesus or the Oblates of 
Mary Immaculate: 110 stations, 104 schools, with about 5,000 
scholars. 

Father Krose gives the following table for the whole of 
America (North and South). 


A. PRESENT MISSIONS. 


~ 

S Y 

“ . ea 

= 02 g eV 
s EE Bg F a 
. ° nw = * a-= a“ _ 
Catholics. = 8 ce hea ef 3 a 
} . v 2 3 fe} ° 
F- a ae s $n @ = 
Total. European. gq nm s) wr a 

South America - 401,796 150,000 476 239 435 418 340 299(?)18,898(?) 


Central America 

and West Indies - 3 

North America 

and Canada - - - 245,343 —— 32 
Total A. 998,092 170,000 98 


o 
ima) 


0,953 20,0c0 46 (?) 263 (?) 284 


N 


82 265 35,071 


uw 


? 391(?) 306 306 298 18,388 (?) 
285(?) 1,089(?) 1,008 928 862(?) 72,357 (?) 


ui Ww 


B. EARLIER MISSIONS. 
Catholic Indians in 


Mexico - - - - - 4, 500,000 Statistics 
Catholic Indians in 

Central America 1, 300,000 as to Priests, Lay-Brothers, Xc., 
Catholic Indians in 

South America - 3,200,000 in these 
Catholic negroes in 

Brazil - - - - - - 2, 500,000 Earlier Missions 
Catholic negroes in rest 

of South America 1,000,000 are not now 
Catholic negroes in 

West Indies - - 1,750,000 available. 

Total B. 14,250,000 


Total A. and B. 15,248,092 170,000 (European) 


We have made a distinction between Missions strictly so- 
called, where the propagation of the Faith is carried on to the 
present day, and the earlier Missions in South and Central 
America and the West Indies. These countries were the chief 
mission-field of the Catholic Church during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and though their inhabitants have now 
been almost entirely won to Christianity, their conversion is not 
a result of modern missionary enterprize. 
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When we take the official numbers we get a grand total of 
seventy-nine to eighty millions of Catholics in the whole of 
America. In Central and South America and the West 
Indies there are in round numbers 64,000,000 Catholics. 
Deducting the number of Catholics of European descent which 
Father Krose, after most careful calculations, estimates at 
23,000,000, we have in the entire American mission-field of the 
Catholic Church from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries 
the truly remarkable number of over 40,000,000 coloured 
Catholics. This is indeed a most magnificent result. It would 
have been even more complete but for circumstances entirely 
beyond the control of the missionaries. The suppression of 
the Society of Jesus and the French Revolution, with the many 
evils resulting from it, caused untold harm to the missions in 
this part of the world as well as elsewhere. The normal 
development of the people was impeded. This and the generally 
insufficient number of native clergy, with the deplorable political 
conditions, may perhaps account for the fact that we do not 
always find there the degree of spiritual and moral culture which 
the Christian religion brings to its faithful adherents. 

In conclusion we add a table showing the totals for the 
whole world. It is much to be regretted that the returns for 
schools and scholars are so incomplete. The numbers which 
we give are in nowise adequate, and fall short of the real state 
of things, but even these inadequate numbers show the great 
educational activity displayed by our missionaries. Father 
Krose also gives the statistics of Protestant Missions, and they 
show how very extensive is the propaganda carried on by the 
various Protestant denominations. Notwithstanding the very 
large material means at the disposal of the various Protestant 
Missionary Societies, we are quite warranted in maintaining 
that the native Catholics all over the world are certainly more 
than twice as numerous as the native adherents of the various 
Protestant bodies. For further particulars we must refer our 
readers to the interesting volume of Father Krose, whose 
labours have earned the gratitude of all who take an interest in 
Foreign Missions. 

Foreign Missions are not a work of supererogation, they 
belong to the very essence of the Church, which as the one 
depository of divinely-revealed truth must gather all men into 
the one fold, and which must be unto the end of time the 
saviour of the world. There never was a time perhaps when 
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the Foreign Missions were in greater need of support than the 
present,’ especially now that there is at least a probability 
that Catholic France, which has for ages been the main source 
of supply both of men and means, will be almost forced to 
interrupt its glorious tradition. An increase in the number of 
English-speaking missionaries is one of the crying needs of 
Catholic Foreign Missions.2. English Catholics might well 
be specially generous in prayers and almsgiving in support 
of this field of work. Anxious as all are for the full 
dawning of the second spring, we cannot forget how the 
Ven. Vincenzo Palotti told Cardinal Wiseman that one of the 
surest pledges of God’s blessing upon his work in England was 
the foundation of a foreign missionary college. Cardinal 


Manning also said: 


It is because we have need of men and of means at home, and 
of more men and of more means by a great deal than we as yet 
possess, that Iam convinced we ought to send both men and means 


abroad. 


These words were re-echoed by the present Archbishop of 
Westminster * and the present Bishop of Salford, who declared 
their conviction that generosity towards Foreign Missions will 
surely draw God’s abundant blessings upon the work of the 
Church in England. 

We could not find a more fitting conclusion to our survey of 
the mission-field of the Church than the words of Cardinal 


Vaughan :° 


A pressing and peculiar responsibility, arising out of our national 
position in the world, lies pleading at the door of our conscience. The 
wail of utter misery and spiritual death is ascending from 200,000,000 
of human beings who are subject to our national power and influence ; 
it pierces to the very heart. During the day of this their miserable life 
they toil and enrich us with their wealth. Their gold and silver, their 
silks and tissues, their gems and spices are scattered up and down our 
country—they feed and adorn our earthly life. 

3ut what effort do we make in return to speed to them the blessings 
of eternal life? And yet these blessings were poured out upon us 


! Whether Africa will be predominantly Catholic depends largely on the present 
support of the Mission. (Schwager iii. p. 217.) 

* Schwager, Heidenmission, p. 66. 

* Pastoral Letter, Rosary Sunday, 1900. 

* Pastoral Letter, 1903. 

® Appeal of Cardinal Vaughan when founding St. Joseph’s Society, Mill Hill. 
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gratuitously : they were brought to us from afar, when we neither prized 
nor sought them. Are we not bound to plant in other lands the seed 
of life which has been generously sown in ours? “Freely you have 
received, freely give.” Or are we the ultimate term of the Gospel 
dispensation? Has’a blight of selfishness fallen upon our young life 
and centred our thoughts inward upon ourselves? Have our Catholic 
hearts become stunted and straitened within the narrow limits of our 
four seas? or are we under some fatal ban of exclusion from the 
Apostolic life of the Church amid the unevangelized nations of the 
world? No, none of this. We are a minority and with many needs: 
true; so was the early Church of Palestine—so was the Church in 
Rome—so was the early Church in Ireland and in England; yet no 
sooner had they begun to live than they began to hasten abroad to 
diffuse their life. It is a law of our faith. Can we do less? It is now 
time to expand. If we have not within us the Apostolic spirit, it is 
that we have degenerated from our type and are sunk in the soft 
indifference of a selfish age. But, thanks be to God, there are evidences 
that the light of faith burns as brightly here as it ever did, and we have 
men as ready to give their lives and to bear away the torch of faith into 
the darkness of heathen lands. 
H. AHAUS. 
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“And thou Thyself for all eternity.” 


I, 


“ THAT'S a little cat, / bet,” said the baby, as, from the nursery 
window-seat, he watched the new dachshund waddle across the 
stable-vard. 

And he flattened his nose and outspread fingers on the 
glass. 

“QO you little darling !” cried the impetuous Jane Ellen, who 
helped the nurse. ‘“ Wherever he do get his expressions from / 
don’t know!” 

She caught him up and hugged him with enthusiasm. But 
the small man, indignant, hit out sturdily. 

“ Put me down,” he protested. “ Naughty Janey, pv¢ me down. 
I'm a big boy and I won't be kissed.” 

Accustomed to these rebuffs, Jane Ellen continued her remarks 
aloud. A simple and lonely maiden, new to her place, and 
severely disciplined by the old nurse and the housekeeper, 
she often sought in solitary discourse the sense of experience 
and corroboration, and an element of romance. 

“Wherever he do get his expressions from, / can't think,” 
she repeated, and immediately decided, “ It’s all that Mr. Reggie ; 
that’s where it iss My,what a fast young man Mr. Reggie must 
be.” 

Reginald Orwy]stree (you pronounced it Orrelstry) was the 
baby’s adored uncle, now in his second year at Oxford, and 
responsible (if such a word might with any fitness be applied to 
him) for most of his nephew's less conventional characteristics. 

Jane Ellen’s present formulz had, however, their source in 
an incident of the preceding afternoon. After the baby’s daily 
walk she had waited outside the library door while Mrs. Andrewes, 
the nurse, took him in to kiss his mother, a proceeding to which 
his masculine soul submitted without, I am glad to say, the least 


reluctance. 
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“’ve been for a ride in the pawk,” he announced in penetra- 
ting tones. 

“ Dicky dear!” exclaimed his horrified mother. “Say park, 
not pawk, darling. I can’t think where he gets such a dreadful 
accent from, Mrs. Andrewes,” she added, guiltily conscious of 
timidity. 

“And I can’t neither,’m;” said Mrs. Andrewes stiffly ; “I 
shall ‘ave to speak to Jyne Ellen.” 

“The Cockney cat!” thought the indignant listener, and her 
exclamations of this morning had been intended quite as much 
to restore her ruffled self-respect, and indeed to augment it by 
the adaptation of her mistress’ phraseology, as to correct the 
baby. 

And so it is clear that not for all that young man’s delin- 
quencies was Reggie Orwylstree accountable. 

But just at present Reggie was feeling extremely uncomfort- 
able. Last night, at Oxford, he had been returning arm-in-arm 
with three friends from a twenty-firster, and even the frosty air 
had failed to clarify the dazing effect of the hot and noisy room. 
Thus the roadway in St. Giles’ (which appeared of enormous 
width) seemed always a little nearer or more distant than his 
step had calculated ; bright points, indeed, where the moon 
caught glass or metal, seemed preternaturally bright, but the 
interstices were correspondingly dim ; and his voice, though he 
felt himself to be singing pretty loud, sounded curiously alien 
and far off. Just as the four young men turned down between 
the eminently respectable residence and the no less respectable 
tavern which flank the tunnel leading into Museum Road, they 
were singing with much conviction, but (to do them credit) no 
veracity, the popular rendering of Gounod’s marching chorus in 
Faust. “ Drunk \ast night—Drunk the night before.—” At this 
moment the tangle of posts and chains, placed in that narrow 
passage to deny the way to bicycles, rose suddenly out of the 
darkness and involved them in inextricable confusion. The 
third line of the chorus was, in consequence, lost, and when 
Reggie resumed the fourth—‘ Never be drunk no more”—his 
three companions were racing down the road towards the 
remarkable pile of collegiate architecture which characterizes 
its extremity. 

A sense of universal detachment grew upon him. He 
proceeded slowly, and halted opposite a doorstep, not his own. 
‘“* Never be drunk no more,” he repeated seriously. 
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“Glad to hear it!” said a vague figure, on whom eye-glasses 
and white muffler shone out with startling emphasis. “May I 
come in?” 

“Evening,” said Reggie, gravely and without moving. “I’m 
all right, you know. J/'m all right.” 

“Of course you are,” said the other, whom Reggie now saw 
to be a rather youthful cleric. His expression, annoyed just 
now, must normally have been pleasant. “ But do you mind my 
getting into my house ?”’ 

“It’s a dark night,” went on Reggie, conversationally. “ And 
we might be miles—miles—away. Know your way about 
Oxford? My digs are Holywell.” 

“You don’t say so,” said the cleric. “Suppose I came along 
with you?” 

“Right O,” cried the other, catching his Samaritan’s arm ; 
then, with the thunderbolt rapidity of Fate’s action, they both 
slipped on a patch of the winter's first ice, and fell together, the 
cleric beneath, having strained his ankle rather badly. 

In fact, in the excruciating pain peculiar, one would think, 
to these relatively unimportant accidents, he very nearly fainted. 
He recovered himself quickly, however, and spoke sharply. 

“Get up, you idiot. It’s lucky for us I'm at home. Ring 
that bell, get the landlady, and help me in.” 

The youth, seriously sobered, rang, and taking the astounded 
landlady by the wrist, led her out and pointed to her tenant 
seated, by now, on the pavement. 

“Mr. Mortimer!” exclaimed she. “Never would I have 
believed it, not if I don’t care who had told me.” 

“Don't be silly,” he answered. ‘‘ No—forgive me, Mrs. Barber, 
but I’ve strained my ankle and feel very sick. This gentleman 
will help me into the sitting-room.” 

Too faint to feel angry, John Mortimer was helped up the 
steps by a bewildered landlady and a flushed and rather 
frightened youth in tumbled evening clothes. 

From a window above two heads were peering out. “It’s 
the parson Johnny,” said one. “ And him an R.C.,, too!” 

“Well I am/” said the other. 

But John heard not these comments, having reached by now 
his sitting-room. This place had the indescribable averageness 
of the Oxford parlour. The qualities of its furnishing were so 
obvious that the eye conveyed nothing to the brain, and atten- 
tion found no invitation save where a large photograph, tinted 
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a shiny blue and black, showed the High Street by Moonlight 
to whoso looked, as John did, towards the sofa; and where, 
over the mantel-piece, a drawing of the late Mr. Barber, presented 
by his fellow-sidesmen to his relict. turned towards the unim- 
pressive room features wholly in keeping with it. Underneath, 
however, the legend We Mourn our Loss, challenged comment. 
By the couch, Mrs. Barber’s spinster sister, a deeply religious 
woman, had placed a device of perforated cardboard, upon 
which Hetty, the handmaid, had been directed to embroider in 
wool of pale colours Search the Scriptures, and again, Thou 
Shalt Not Make to Thyself Any Graven Image. Mrs. Barber, 
as a married woman and a landlady, was more tolerant than her 
sister, and had actually aimed at imparting something of an 
ecclesiastical air to the apartment. Thus she had placed upon 


the table a paper-cutter of polished yellow wood, carved indeed 


with edelweiss, but inscribed Jerusalem in Gothic characters. 
To the mantel-piece she had added a photograph of Mr. Barber's 
tomb; another, taken from a different angle, stood on a mat 
of cowrie shells somehow suggestive of missionaries. John 
stretched himself upon the sofa. 

“D’you mind giving me a glass of whisky?” he said, tossing 
the anxious youth a key. “In that little cupboard.” 

“Won't you have another glass yourself?” he added. 

The undergraduate looked at John, for a moment, with 
suspicion. Then, without answering, he filled a glass from a 
syphon and drank it off. This quieted his nerves, but he still 
said nothing, being a very careful youth. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” said John; “but now you'll have to help 
me to bed.” 

His foot had been bandaged and hartshorned by Mrs. Barber, 
but he still lay quite white and sick upon the sofa. With some 
difficulty he was put into a chair and pushed into the small 
bedroom adjoining, and there he had the unusual experience of 
being helped into his sleeping-suit by a heated but very peni- 
tent undergraduate. 

“Quite a Peripeteia,’ murmured John as he lay down, 
glancing at him from the corner of his eye. 

“ Er—really ?” answered the undergraduate, mystified. 

“ A Reversal of Fortune,” explained the other: “ Aristotle’s 
Poetics. But perhaps you’re Science?” 

“No,” said he. “Do ’em with the Jugger—er, Jerningham, 
you know; Balliol. But I don’t quite see—” 
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“You putting me to bed,” said John. “When I met you 
I was half for offering to do the same good office by you 
My insolence bred Nemesis. Good-night, and so many 
thanks!” 

Dumb with astonishment, the boy left the house. In the 
street his head rocked again. 

“Jove!” he meditated. “Wonder what he meant exactly. 
He’s a corker, for a parson. But, my hat! I deserve worse 
than he gave me!” 


A council of his friends, held next morning, while he was 
still in bed, decided that it was his duty to call, enquire after 
the ankle, and apologize. A cold sponge and much amicable 
pommeling, made him see that this was seriously meant ; 
and thus at eleven o'clock, Mrs. Barber, murmuring an 
indistinguishable name, ushered a solemn youth, immaculate 
from socks to tie in green and fawn, yellow hair parted with 
precision, thoroughbred face pink and rigid, into the parlour 
where John lay upon the sofa. 

John realized that the pall of solemnity peculiar to under- 
graduates when dealing with some ladies and nearly all clergy- 
men, had settled on his visitor. This terrific phenomenon 
is probably based on the intimate fear of a splendid young 
animal lest he should give himself away, and it had bcen seen 
in one of its varieties last night, when Reggie so gravely 
assured John of his universal rectitude. But then the balance 
might have dipped, at any moment, towards wild hilarity, and 
was tempered, and in part inspired, by the half-belief that he 
was pulling the parson’s leg: now he was panic-stricken lest 
his own should be pulled. But John resolved only not to 
help him out. 

“Er—I have to apologize—” began Reggie. 

“ Please don’t,” John answered with disconcerting promptness. 

“I’m afraid I was certainly a bit on,” the other continued 
doggedly. 

“O no,” murmured John. 

“Isn't there anything I can do for you? D’you know a 
doctor? Or don’t you want books and all that sort of thing?” 
Reggie racked his brains to conceive the probable taste in 


literature of a parson. 
John said he had all he needed. 
“T hope you weren't due to preach anywhere to day,” said 
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Reggie, suddenly inspired. John relented at this real touch 
of thoughtfulness. 

“Thanks awfully,” he said. “But I’m not ordained yet. 
I don’t preach. I’m a—well, student: a Catholic, you know.” 

“I’m sure I beg your pardon,” said Reggie, wondering 
hopelessly whether he had offended the invalid anew. “Have 
you been long in Oxford ?” 

“A couple of days. I’m supposed to be reading at the 
Bodleian,” he said, rather ruefully. “ But I've only been down 
from New College a couple of years.” 

At once the atmosphere was changed. Conversation 
became coloured with names, with incidents. At last John 
said : 

“D’you know, I couldn’t catch your name when you came 
in. But it sounded familiar.” 

Reggie told him. 

“Any relation to the Orwylstrees of Orwylstree Hall in 
Derbyshire ?” 

“Rather ; my brother:” Reggie said. “ His old uncle died 
six months ago, and he came in for it. They've only been 
there a couple of months. D’you know them?” 

“ Rather,’ answered John, pleased at the coincidence. “My 
father has the next place, just over the hill, you know; Holme 
Place. I used often to come over for the shooting,’ he added 
unblushingly, for he liked Reggie and was unanxious to drop 
the acquaintance. 

“So the padre shoots ;” had been Reggie’s first reflection. 
He immediately invited him over in his brother's name, for 
next Christmas. 


II. 

In this way John initiated a close friendship with Reggie 
Orwylstree, and, what proved quite as important, with the 
baby. 

Reggie’s twenty years had been passed in considerable 
comfort. To do things, indeed, rather better than most people, 
came to him so easily that, through exemption from need of 
effort, he had never become excellent at anything. Popularity 
was accordingly his prerogative; but, for lack of startling 
qualities, he escaped becoming in anything an idol. The limits 
of his allowance relieved him of mean anxieties, as from the 
more harassing difficulties proper to the possession of large 
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sums to squander. His information was varied enough to 
enable him to appreciate allusions, and to write, at need, a 
creditable page: his tastes were naturally masculine and 
refined ; Plato would have seen in him the result, so far satis- 
factory, of a first-rate course of Music and Gymnastic. 

He had rarely, however, been forced to lead in anything 
of even relative importance, and never against odds; his 
sense of responsibility was rudimentary in proportion: an 
almost total lack of explicit training in dogma or moral had 
sent him to Oxford with the horizons of his duties misty, and 
an ignorance of the religious tendencies of his age positively 
astounding : tradition and wholesome instinct taught him to be 
able (he believed) to “draw the line” where it should be drawn ; 
set him shuddering at the sight of anything he felt “bounderish” 
—though the bounder, were he forced to meet him, he would 
treat with studious amiability ; and left him awestruck, yet faintly 
recalcitrant, in presence of a Bishop, though extremely respectful 
of authorities recognized as legitimate. 

John, on the other hand, one of a large family which had 
remained Catholic, and, contrary to the usual fate of such, had 
established its county position always more securely, had received 
the traditional education of a large Catholic school, supple- 
mented by a really wise and generous home training. His 
mind was thus equipped with a defined scheme of beliefs and 
duties, which he had been taught to see at work in history, 
and had even tested, quite early, in the travels to which his 
father had made a point of initiating all his sons: in consequence, 
when Reggie, finding instinct insufficient to answer the casuistry 
of life, would have to make experiments, in John, with his 
steady moral nerves and sufficiently clear vision, right behaviour, 
unpurchased by experiments (however well-intentioned) with 
its opposite, might be relied upon. 

And this was probably why Reggie, who had at first found 
it rather piquant to astonish his friends by being such close pals 
with a parson, ultimately rested upon John very considerably 
for direction. John, indeed, who, with the training we have 
described, had been in an ideal condition to go up to a 
University, found himself after his four years there, six 
months’ travelling, and a year and a half of theological studies, 
a sane and usually tactful guide. Once only he had made the 
mistake of sarcasm. A theatrical photo on Reggie's table had 
exasperated him. “She's not just anybody,” protested the 
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boy: “she’s a real star, you know.” “Very likely,” John wrote 
to him soon after: “but stars are so indiscriminate, don’t you 
think ? Of course I suppose they exist chiefly for the gods,— 
of a rather dingy heaven, though: but they shine just as kindly 
on the stalls, where the young calves live, not to mention the 
elderly pigs.” Though Reggie abolished the photograph, he 
nearly quarrelled with his friend, and not till the summer of his 
third year at Oxford did the awkwardness finally disappear. 

One evening in that July, the baby came down to the 
library after tea. 

This was a delightful room, the more so for the bleakness of 
its approach. You entered the first hall, stone and semi-circular, 
through large glass doors, which, like the windows, had panes 
here and there of watery purple. It contained nothing but a 
quantity of coats and furs, a table for cards, and several rigid 
chairs blazoned with a coat-of-arms. Flooded with cold light, 
it might almost have been a swimming-bath. From it you 
passed into a splendid inner hall, stone too, lit from above by 
an immense sky-light; a stone staircase with wrought iron 
banister climbed towards a gallery; in two corners stood 
white statues of important Orwylstrees of Georgian date, 
of stupefying hideousness. Three enormous pictures, of which 
no one could have told you the subject, but which quite 
probably represented an eighteenth century Mrs. Orwylstree as 
Ariadne, the mother of the Gracchi, or Boadicea, hid wide 
stretches of cream-painted plaster. The new owners of the 
house had not had time to regenerate this desert. 

The oblong library stretched away to your left as you 
entered from the hall, with a door at each end of cach of the 
long sides. Straight opposite, you might pass into the region 
of stone corridors and airy offices; at the further end, into the 
drawing-room, still all faded damasks, dim gold, and mellowed 
whites, and, opposite, the conservatory, whence an unforgetably 
delicious atmosphere of warm perfume would float out to mingle 
with that of the worn brown leather with which the library was 
upholstered. Summer or winter, the room was at its best at 
tea time, when the sun, streaming through two tall windows, or 
the ruddy firelight, illuminated the room. Two Ionic pillars, 
supporting the ceiling at the hall end, framed the room as 
you turned down it. They were golden-brown, the prevalent 
tint of the library, with its tawny settees and huge arm-chairs, 
its walls of books, and, above the shelves, the narrow strip of 
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rich crimson, where alabaster statuettes, cool but not cold, put 
the only paler touch. Heavily massed flowers—roses in summer, 
azaleas in the winter—bronze and porcelain ornaments, stood 
on tables topped with dark marbles behind the inhabited parts : 
screens and settees marked these off round fire-place and lamps. 
A cosy room, for all its great size ; fragrant and homelike though 
so stately and sombre and old fashioned. 

In it, then, after tea, several people were watching the baby 
playing cricket with John’s sister, Agnes Mortimer. She was 
sitting on the floor, batting vigorously with a tea-spoon before 
a wicket made of three wooden soldiers. Close behind her sat 
Reggie, keeping wicket, he said. John and Captain Orwylstree 
stood by the mantel-piece; Mrs. Orwylstree was still at the 
tea-table, talking to the Vicar, a solemn man, but reputed 
Broad. His wife, an anxious lady, sat in isolation which she 
tried to counteract by constant comments on the baby, whose 
Reggian phraseology certainly provoked them, and by refer- 
ences to domestic parallels. 

“What a blessing it is, dear Mrs. Orwylstree,” she affirmed, 
leaning towards her hostess, “ when they keep their spirits Azgh/ 
Now my own quintette I am constantly striving to keep merry, 
in f7me and in season, of course,” she could not help adding. 

At this moment the ball bounded towards her. She tried 
to kick it back discreetly to the baby, but missed. 

“ You're a champion footballer!” he declared, with colossal 
contempt. 

“ Am I, dear?” answered the Vicar’s wife, patient and sweet. 
Dicky fled. “Now my little Oscar,” she went on, but Dicky 
interrupted. 

“ That’s—go¢ ’er!” he shouted, his next ball having scattered 
the three soldiers. 

Then occurred the incident. 

His wickets were put up, in their turn ; but Agnes Mortimer 
bowled him first ball. 

The baby pronounced the Athanasian monosyllable. 

After Agnes’ yelp of laughter an awful moment followed. 

Then Reggie broke into it with a howl. “He learnt it in 
church,” he gasped, wickedly, looking at the Vicar. 

“ But he attaches to it no theological meaning whatsoever,” 


said John, still more wickedly. 
“| always think you so wése,dear Mrs.Orwylstree,” exclaimed 
the Vicar’s wife, rapidly, and with elaborate tact, “to leave 
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this beautiful room unchanged. Now, my little drawing- 





room 
But in hopeless confusion, laughter, rebuke, astonishment of 


the infant and his loud cries, as his father removed him, for 
Uncle Reggie, the party had broken up. “Good-bye, dear 
Mrs. Orwylstree,” said the foiled lady, striving in one voice to 
express sympathy, disapproval, unconsciousness, social respect, 
and independence, “such a charming afternoon.” 

But all that John remembered was that from none but 
Reggie could the babe have gained this emphatic terminology, 
and he was astonished that Reggie should have allowed his small 
worshipper to learn it. He wondered whether the devotee 
might not, some day, be involved in the ruin of an idol that had 


feet of clay. 


In November he wrote to Reggie the following letter : 

Dear R.—Just a line to say I’ve been home for a week- 
end, and walked over toO. Your brother and sister have come 
home, and meanwhile the Hall's been done up regardless. 
Really, you wouldn’t know it. The infant has also returned 
from his great-aunt’s at Ramsgate. Ramsgate! At any time 
of the year, you know: but in November really the frozen 
limit. On arriving he marched into the library and announced : 
“This is London: London’s a// right: give me London.” Then 
he seized a bit of embroidery and said: “ This is a petticoat: 
‘Put me among the girls.” You know, that idiotic song he 
learnt from you, I suppose, last vac. An ever-mysterious 
Providence, which has dispensed him from resembling you in 
feature, has arranged that in drawl, in coolness, and intellectual 
outlook (if you've got such a thing) he’s grown exactly like 
you. He’s tolerable still, though. -Just. Good luck, mon cher. 
Remem. me to Donald and K.S.—Yours, J. F. M. 

The flippant John, who had yet thought over every line of 
his letter, and had indeed taken it with him to the chapel before 
posting it, obtained results beyond anything he had dreamed. 

Reggie found it waiting for him on arriving at Oxford after 
an evening and a night spent in London. He read it in a boat 
on the Upper River in the afternoon. He had gone to town 
with a friend, risking many things: not the things he feared 
had fallen upon him, but all that he had thought impossible. 
“I know where to draw the line .. . ” well, as the sparkling 
evening had advanced, that knowledge grew confused. “Why 
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here? Why now? Why not a little further on?” And then 
a restive straining: “ Why draw it at all, to-night? Usually, 
yes. But real we// is its own master to draw or not to draw, 
just as it pleases!” And, finally, a throwing overboard of will 
and thought, and a riotous descent into Avernus. 

Then, on awaking, disgust : disillusion. Nothing that he had 
most firmly believed of himself true! he had never been what he 
had fancied; innocent in act, yes; yet not through positive 
value, essential reliability. Now not even that; a_ record 
irretrievably altered; a past fact indelible. And what 
guarantee, then, for the future? If the instincts, the ideals, 
the education, the habits of the past had borne no better fruit 
than this, what new element was to enter /zmse/f, and whence, to 
make the future certainly different ? 

As he sculled very quietly in the tepid autumn afternoon, 
for the first time in his life he recognized his individual self. 

It was a real discovery, and he must be forgiven if his thoughts, 
fresh to him, sound, to the expert in introspection, platitudinous. 

He felt, first, extraordinarily aloof. He was there, at a 
centre: round him were boat, and sliding water dark above 
weeds bowed in the current, broad yellow poplar leaves, slender 
yellow willow leaves sliding with it: stumpy willows fringing 
immense meadows; tow-path and hawthorn hedge; North 
Oxford grey-red to the right; the doleful barge, just ahead of 
him, at the curve; 4e held them together, grouped them, 
appreciated them by his thought and mood: to no other person 
in the world were they just now looking and feeling just like 
that. He realized with a gasp of conviction, what had always 
seemed so superlatively silly in the clever essays, that / am /. 
And of that /, vast epochs—childhood, boyhood, half his Oxford 
life (so unique, so significant!) gone, irrevocable, vanished 
without his being aware of them, even in memory scarcely to be 
recaptured. Life had streamed past like this grey water bowing 
the weeds. Or he had floated, like these leaves (here he became 
half conscious of a tendency to the minor-poetic), just not merely 
obeying the current because just not mere/y nothing in them- 
selves. Yet precious little! he reflected. Certainly not enough 
to deflect the sliding waters; only enough to give a certain 
personality to their common, necessary direction. 

And as suddenly he was conscious that others too were 
selves; and with this, of the different settings on which these 
selves evolved. He had a sort of vision, or series of visions, of 
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these sorts of lives—the life at this Oxford, with its amazing 
anomalies of old and new, its motor-cars throbbing beneath the 
eyes of old statues perched on steeples that looked like fountains 
frozen into stone: its wines in rooms where what different 
thoughts had been alive, centuries ago, as what strange occupants 
had looked out of the self-same windows: the gay river,and the 
solemn chimes ; the green and grey of the quadrangles, bewilder- 
ingly unchanged ; and the schoolrooms where the restless, 
prisoned, extravagant intellect of man tortured God’s data into 
what new philosophies! And the life of Orwylstree, with its 
dim and damask drawing-rooms and old libraries. Yet it too 
was changing, and remodelling its look ; passing from owner to 
owner, and already insisting on a future, when a baby’s voice 
was loud in its corridors. This eternal mystery of permanence 
in change appalled the young man : and added to it came this sense 
of isolation and yet the certainty of interaction. He saw himself, 
yet he knew he modelled Dicky’s self: Dicky too would one 
day see his own self as central, as segregated, as eternally eve for 
good or ill; yet how much of him would be Reggie! 

He wrote that night to John. His letter ended thus. “I’ve 
been a cad, but a fool even more. I’ve risked making a mess 
of things for Dicky, but chiefly because l’d no conception of 
what I was myself, or what I was shaping into, or that I was 
shaping him. What I feel is, what’s going to alter things? 
If there’s one thing I see, it’s this. Add up tradition and 
education and what you like; and price your own assets, 
instinct, views, ideals and all that, as high as you can; and 
yet it’s not enough to make you sure of yourself. And it’s 
helpless to put things straight if you've crocked them. And 
then, one suddenly comes to an end long before other things 
do. That's what puts me in the bluest funk. Isn't there 
something that can ensure things being straightened out? 
or prevent the results of one’s own idiocy? or prevent one's 
being an idiot? You'll have to suggest a new element, I’m 
afraid, because I don’t see anything in this old Cosmos as we 
know it. Don’t be afraid, old man, but speak out.” 

For Reggie had guessed that another sort of life must be 
that which John was leading, and an immense suspicion rose 
up and looked him in the face. 

Over Reggie’s letter John first smoked a pipe and then 
prayed with some awe. 

Cc. C. MARTINDALE, 


VOL, CXIII, PP 
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The name ‘“ Jesuit.’’ 


THE members of the Society of Jesus did not assume the name 
of Jesuits of their own initiative or accord. It was given to them 
by the German Protestants, as a nickname and title of reproach. 
The designation Society or Company of Jesus had been formally 
selected by St. Ignatius, at the time when he and his first com- 
panions, after finding it impossible to pass to Jerusalem, first 
decided to set to work in the neighbourhood of Venice. They 
were often asked what Order or Congregation they belonged to, 
and Ignatius now told them to say that they belonged to the 
Compagnia di Gest. He did not thereby wish to hint at, or 
connote an influential sacrosanct Order that was to be. On 
the contrary he meant the term to beg the question, whether 
they were an Order or not. It was in fact so far undecided, 
whether an order, in the formal sense, should be founded. But 
as to the name of the Brotherhood, both in the present and in 
the future, being Compagnia di Gest, as to that Ignatius was 
quite clear. 

The individuals were to be called Socit /esu (whence 
“Society” of Jesus). But that was not felicitous, as a popular 
designation, and was probably never in much vogue. Father 
Araoz writing from the Court of Spain as early as 1545, and 
reporting good as well as ill success, mentions, among the less 
fortunate occurrences, the multitude of nicknames that had 
been given them. “Some,” he says, “call us /niguzéstae, others 
Papists, others Apostles, others Theatines, or Priests of the 
Reform.” 

The term /niguzsta had been the first of all terms for a 
follower of Ignatius. It had been applied to those who made 
the Exercises under him at Manresa in 1522. Again, Father 
Nadal told the following story about his vocation. When he 
was a youth in Paris, discussing his plans for the future with 
his confessor, Padre Miona, who recommended him to follow 


Ignatius, Nadal answered : “ Cum tu ‘ Jniguista’ non sis; cur me 
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vis facere ‘ Iniguistam’?” This would have been about 1535.! 
The probability is that one of Ignatius’s chief motives for 
ordering the name Compagnia di Gesi was to get rid of this 
nickname /uiguzsta. Moreover, in later years the Saint gave 
up his Spanish name Inigo almost entirely, in favour of Ignatius, 
with its more Latin ring. This probably brought the word 
/niguista into total desuetude. 

Apostles, Papists, Priests of the Reform, were nicknames too 
vague and general to stick, and 7heatint was a misnomer. It 
was the title of an Order founded by St. Cajetano a little 
before Ignatius made his foundation. There were a few points 
of similarity between the two, but very few. The popular 
confusion between them did not last long, except in Spain, 
where it endured for a century and more; no one exactly 
knows why. 

The term /esuz¢ is first heard of, as applied to members of 
the Society, in a letter written by Blessed Peter Canisius, 
December 30, 1544. He says very briefly in passing: “I will 

speak of ourselves who are called /esuzts (gut /Jesuitae 
dicimur).” Next year he writes again: “Thus do we act, but 
not without incurring some envy and reproach, which have 
also affixed to us the name of /esuzts, far though it be from 
us to usurp that name for ourselves.” * 

Eight years later, in 1552, we have another somewhat intricate 
reference to the new name. Father Adriaenssens writes from 
Louvain to explain why the complaints made against certain 
exacting confessors have been imputed to the Fathers of the 
Society, though the confessors in question did not belong to the 
Order. He says: “And because, as I have said, all are called 
Jesuits who seem to live well, so all [these] things are attributed 
to us” (Ut dixi, quia omnes Jesuitae vocantur, qui bene vivere 
videntur, stc omnia nobts tribucbantur)>® Father Adriani (to 
give him his Latinized and more familiar name) knows that 
St. Ignatius is aware that his sons are called Jesuits, but he 
may need reminding that the sedriguet is applied to others as 
well as to members of the Society, and, when so applied, is 


not exactly complimentary. 


1 For this and much other information I am indebted to Padre A. Astrain, 
Historia de la Compania de Festis, Madrid, 1902, p. 182, and Pére Van Ortroy, 
Analecla Bollandiana (1903), Xxvii. p- 40. 

** Non sine quorundam invidia simul et obtrectatione, quae nobis etiam Jesuitae 
nomen dedit,”’ (Braunsberger, Canis? Epistulae et Acta, 1896, 1. 121, 134, and note.) 


* Monumenta Historica S.J]. ; Litterae Quadrimestres (1899), i. p. 550. 
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Previous writers have been under the impression, or at least 
have left their readers under the impression, that the name 
Jesuit was not only applied to the Company of Jesus in an 
unflattering sense, but was specially coined for them. This, it 
appears, is not correct. The word was in common use before 
St. Ignatius’ time, as Father Brou has shown by an interesting 
quotation, to be given directly. But first it may be well to 
reflect that we ought not to be surprised, if the word were 
proved to be ancient. The cu/tus of the Holy Name had 
become very widely spread during the fifteenth century. The 
preaching of St. Bernardine of Sienna had given an immense 
impetus to it at the end of the fourteenth century. As we know 
from the Life of Joan of Arc, it was in vogue in France; and we 
can see from the use of the Jesus Psalter in our own country, 
from the frequency of Jesus altars, and the ubiquity of 
the I.H.S. sign, and other indications too numerous to recount 
here, that the cudtus of the Sacred Name was then quite 
common. But, human nature being what it is, some devotees 
would be sure to exaggerate somewhere in their practices 
of the devotion, and some term to hit off those idiosyn- 
crasies would probably be struck in languages capable of 
coining such a word. In Latin the most natura! form would 
be /esutta. 

In point of fact, the earliest known use of the word is in 
a good sense. Ludolf of Saxony, writing in the language of 
mystical theology before 1378, says: “Nomen Christus est 
nomen gratiae ; sed nomen Jesus est nomen gloriae. Sicut enim 
hic per gratiam baptismalem a Christo dicuntur Christiani, sic 
in coelesti gloria ab ipso Jesu dicemur Jesuitae, id est a 
Salvatore salvati.”'—‘ As here through the grace of baptism 
‘Christians’ derive their name from ‘Christ’: so in the glory of 
heaven we shall receive, from ‘ Jesus’ itself, the name of ‘Jesuits’, 
that is ‘ Saved-by-the-Saviour’. ” 

But by the sixteenth century the less pleasant meaning had 
come to the fore. Ina very curious Confesstonale of Gottschalk 
Rosemund, of which there are three editions in the British 
Museum dated 1517, 1518, 1519, an examination of conscience 
is given, the penitent being supposed to question himself thus: 
‘‘ Have I omitted to teach the word of God, &c., because of the 


1 Vita Christa, Part 1., ch. x., (1568) p- 32, quoted by Astrain, p. 184. Brou, 
p. 26, refers to H. Arnaldi tractatus de modo pervenicndi ad... Det dilectionem, 


Basel, 1478, as containing a similar usage of the term. 
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jibes of scoffers, who might call me—Pharisee, Jesuit, hypocrite, 
Beguine ?”! 

Here we see the word, in its bad sense, in common use 
twenty years before the foundation of the Society. It is easy 
to see how such a word would be applied, as Canisius tells us it 
was applied, to the members of the Society of Jesus ironically 
and scoffingly. On the other hand, the word was also quite 
capable of a good interpretation, and is, in fact, in its earliest 
known application, used in its good sense. No wonder then 
that the title was comparatively soon adopted both by friend 
and foe, although it was not, and even now is not, the official 


title of members of the Society of Jesus. J. H. P. 


A Fleur de Lys and two Godons. 
A propos of a note under the above heading which appeared 
in these pages the month before last, Miss L. I. Guiney, a lady 
well known in England by her Life of Hurrell Froude and othe 
works in prose and verse, but now unfortunately no longer 
residing in this country, has had the kindness to send us an 
anecdote which, though it was not intended for publication, we 
venture to presume her permission to reproduce. It will be 
remembered that both Cotgrave and Ducange seem to know 
the word goddon in the sense of a guzzler, or person of inordinate 
appetite, while several of the early fifteenth century examples 
are associated with the idea of fat paunches and greediness. 
Our correspondent, after cordially agreeing that the “ swear- 
word derivation of godon is impossible,” goes on as follows : 
About five years ago, two friends of mine, Englishmen, both thin 
as rails, were walking along the sand some nine miles from Boulogne. 
A group of sportive fisher-girls began to make fun of them, pointing 
fingers and shrilling: “Godons! Pot-bellis! Godons! Pot-bellis!” a: 
if those delightful incriminations were inseparable. Of course, to the 
French mind, all the English, medizval or modern, are given to over 
eating. One of the standard provincial French stage jokes on the 
English is to bring on a large family, obviously reared across the 
Channel, and to set them clamouring fora meal. I fear me the Norman 
wenches had exactly this idea in mind. A ‘godon” ought to be a 
** pot-belli” in the order of nature, and my friends suffered for the race 
Although we have been unable to verify this modern use of 
godon in French dialectical dictionaries, we find it hard to doubt 
our correspondent’s accuracy. H. T. 
1 (Quoted by Brou, Yésuztes de la L'gende (1906), i. 25 As he does not give the 


page of this quotation, I have not been able to verify it in the original, 
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The Fear of Rome. 

The reference, on the motion of an opponent, of the 
Catholic Disabilities (Removal) Bill, which passed its Second 
Reading on May 14th, to a committee of the whole House is 
recognized by everyone as a mere Parliamentary device to 
shelve the question for the. present session. In the speeches 
of its adversaries the fear of Rome was much in evidence, 
but what really decided the final adverse vote was, we take it, 
the fear of Protestantism, the natural, if not very heroic, desire 
of the average non-Catholic M.P. to avoid exposing himself 
and his constituency to the attacks of the Protestant Alliance 
and such like agencies for the spread of bigotry. This assumption 
is but due to the intelligence of the ordinary Member, who 
is not generally a fool or a bigot. But what inspires the 
Protestant societies and their mouthpieces in Parliament is 
undoubtedly the fear of Rome, pure and simple, that blind 
unreasoning panic emotion that seized the whole nation under 
the stimulus of Titus Oates and issued in such murderous 
injustice. When we examine the speeches against the Bill 
the only approach to an argument we can discern is the assertion 
that Catholicism is not merely a religious creed but a political 
system also, a system which uses religion as an instrument 
to secure political domination, and which therefore ought to be 
checked and resisted. In illustration of this fanciful view, 
a Protestant speaker in the debate quoted a passage from 
Archbishop Manning’s address to the Third Provincial Council 
of Westminster, which appears again and again with a sinister 
gloss in Protestant leaflets but which, honestly interpreted, 
is surely one of the finest compliments ever paid to this nation. 

It is yours, Right Rev. Fathers [he says| to subjugate and to 
subdue, to bend and to break, the will of an Imperial race, the will 
which, as of Rome of old, rules over nations and peoples, invincible 
and inflexible. You have to rear the House of Wisdom which was 
fallen: and to do this you have now, as the Apostles then, to gather 
from the spiritual quarry the stones which shall build up the house 
of God.! 


1 Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects; Vol. i. p. 160. The second sentence 
which gives the key to the first is, of course, omitted fram anti-Catholic speeches 
nd leaflets. We may here notice as a sample of his controversial methods how 
Dr. Clifford, professing to quote verbatim, renders the first sentence of the above : 
‘We fRomanists] have to subjugate and subdue, to conquer and to rule an imperial 
race; We have to do with a will which reigns throughout the world as the will of 


old Rome reigned once: We have to bend or break that will which nations and 


kingdoms have found invincible and inflexible.” (/l’Ay are we afraid of Rome? p. 12.) 
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What honest and intelligent man, taking these two sentences 
together, or taking the first alone and interpreting it by its 
circumstances, could say that it pointed to a political campaign ? 
Why, the words might well have been used by our Lord Him- 
self, in sending forth His Apostles to the conquest of the Roman 
Empire. Holding, as he did, that the English race had fallen 
away from the true faith, the Archbishop was evidently exhorting 
his hearers to bring them back again under the yoke of Christ. 
If Protestants say that that is where they are already, well and 
good: they must own that the speaker did not think so and 
they cannot blame him for desiring to place them there. If they 
resent the idea of subjection of any sort, even to a divinely- 
appointed and divinely-sustained Church, there is only one other 
banner for them to serve under. 

Now as to the argument itself, it was well pointed out in the 
debate that it is one that logically demands the re-enactment of 
the whole penal code. What sense is there in knocking the 
shackles off your prisoner, setting him at liberty, giving him 
scope to grow strong and then, on plea of your personal security, 
insisting on keeping a bit of tape tied round his little finger? To 
allow a man to equip himself with practically all the armour and 
weapons you yourself possess, and then tremble for your safety 
because he wants a pop-gun in addition is surely rank lunacy. 
If the country and constitution are really in danger from 
Catholicism, the present Catholic disabilities, viewed as safe- 
guards, are ludicrously inefficient ; they do nothing to prevent 
the growth of the Church: no one is deterred from joining it, 
no one is tempted to abandon it, on their account. On the 
contrary, by perpetuating a manifest injustice they make 
Catholics more tenacious of the rights they have and more 
determined to advance them. This is. the view of common 
sense, but the fear of Rome, as we implied above, does not 
reason. Otherwise it might remember that the whole question 
of the civil allegiance of Catholics was examined at length 
before Emancipation was granted, and even more fully later in 
the century,when Newman pulverized Gladstone’s “ Vaticanism.” 
Otherwise, again, it might realize the futility, according to the 
Protestant view of the “Roman system,” of the imposition of 
tests. If the King could get a dispensation for telling a single 
lie, he could get one, as Lord Llandaff has already indicated, 
for telling a dozen, a due reduction, of course, being made for 
taking a quantity. What is to prevent his disavowal -of a 
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dispensation from Rome being itself covered by another dis- 
pensation? What security have the poor honest Protestants 
against a system so perfectly equipped ? None whatever except 
the wholesale extermination of Catholics—or a return to sanity 
and a right view of things. 

They will find neither, we are afraid, in a pamphlet recently 
published by Dr. John Clifford, to which we turned with eager- 
ness, as its title promised a solution of the problem that we 
have been investigating. Why are we afraid of Rome? asked 
the man whom the King’s Ministers delight to honour, in an 
address delivered in the congenial atmosphere of Westbourne 
Park. Alas for our hopes! The answer was one which we 
should have expected from that speaker in those surroundings, 
an anti-Catholic tirade, full of the usual logical fallacies, 
undefined terms, misunderstandings of doctrine, misinterpre- 
tations of history, hopeless ignorance, blind prejudice, on which 
the great Protestant tradition is begotten and nurtured. But 
from out of these wild pages of denunciation—the character of 
which is itself evidence of the panic which inspired them—we 
can deduce a few principles which do seem to explain, though 
they do not justify, the fear of Rome entertained, not “ by nine 
out of every ten Britons,”—to reject the doctor's too generous 
estimate—but by the Protestant societies and the ignorant mob 
they influence. The first is that there is no visible Church 
instituted by God and inhabited by His Spirit to be the one 
Ark of Salvation for all who have had the grace to recognize it. 
“The Spirit of God,” says the oracle of Westbourne Park, 
“abides in the wor/d! as a permanent source of teaching, illumi- 
nation and guidance.” The second is that there is no class of 
men set apart by divine ordinance and vocation to preach, 
teach, and be God’s instruments in dispensing His graces. “In 
the Christian Church,” says Dr. Clifford, “there is no narrower 
priesthood than that of all believers.’ Once more, in each 
separate national community, there is no power above the State. 
According to the Cliffordian “ Syllabus,” “The State . . . must 
be supreme in the life of the people. Foreigners, however sacred 
their position, must not dominate our life.” “I have a Gospel 
to preach,” cries Dr. Clifford elsewhere,? {which knows nothing 
of doubt, and I shall go on preaching it.” We fear that he is 
likely to preach in vain, unless he can produce a warrant of 


' Italics ours. 
* On the occasion of his ministerial Jubilee. See 7e Zimes, April 23rd. 
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personal infallibility. Meanwhile, we may remark that the first 
two principles of his Gospel are plainly against the Gospel of 
Christ, whilst the last was that acted upon by the persecutors 
of the early Church. In fact, what Dr. Clifford and those that 
think with him are suffering from is the old Jewish disease of 
exaggerated nationalism. They are Englishmen first and 
Christians, if at all, afterwards. Their fear of Rome is based 
on the same vain imaginings as that expressed by the Pharisees 
of old—“ If we let Him alone so, all will believe in Him, and 
the Romans will come and take away our place and nation.”? 
And it prompts, logically enough, a similar course of action. 

J. Kk. 


Banister 7. Thompson. 

THE MONTH cannot but be interested in the case of 
Banister v. Thompson, and its varied fortunes during its passage 
through the long and cumbersome stages through which the 
wisdom of our English lawgivers and administrators has willed 
that such controversies should pass. All our sympathies are 
with Canon Thompson, and against the Banisters who, if they 
desired to obtain ecclesiastical recognition for their marriage, 
could easily have obtained it by presenting themselves for the 
sacrament in some other church. They are surely inexcusable 
for victimizing a quiet-living clergyman in no other way con- 
nected with their case than by the bare fact of their having taken 
a house in his parish, and placing him in the alternative of eithe: 
violating his conscience or incurring enormous legal costs and 
perhaps being expelled from his living. Indeed, apart altogether 
from the ethics good or bad of their marriage, it might perhaps 
have been questioned whether the conducting of that kind of 
campaign against the conscience of another should not bring a 
person within the meaning of the Anglican rubric under 
consideration. 

Mr. Banister, it will be remembered, was married on 
August 12, 1907, to his deceased wife’s sister. The marriage 
took place at Montreal where the civil law has for long since 
held such marriages to be valid. In England, as we know, 
these marriages were held to be invalid until the passing 
of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Marriage Act of 1907. Thus 
in England, the country to which they came to reside, 
their marriage was by law invalid from August 12th to 
August 28, 1907 (when the new law came into effect), but 


2 St. John xi. 48. 
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from that time forth, and retrospectively, it became by law 
valid. Accordingly, all the judges in the King’s Bench 
Division, and the Dean of Arches in the previous ecclesiastical 
suit, are agreed that from August 12th to August 28, 1907, 
the Banisters were, within the meaning of the Anglican rubric, 
“ evil-livers,” and could be repelled from Holy Communion in 
their parish churches; and all these same judges (save one, 
Mr. Justice Bray, who declined to express an opinion on the 
point, his judgment not requiring this of him) are agreed 
likewise that since August 28, 1907, they have ceased to be 
“evil-livers” in this sense. On this basis Sir Lewis Dibden in 
the Court of Arches, and Messrs. Justice Darling and Lawrence 
in the King’s Bench, decided that now they could not lawfully be 
repelled from Communion, Mr. Justice Bray holding that Canon 
Thompson was justified in repelling them, not on the ground that 
in the estimation of the law of the Church of England they were 
evil-livers, but on the ground that the Deceased Wife's Sister 
Marriage Act had a proviso to protect the consciences of clergy- 
men who thought such marriages to be contrary to divine law, and 
that Canon Thompson came within the protection of this clause. 

This controversy over the bearing and significance of the 
proviso clause, had the majority gone the other way, would 
have effectively protected the clergyman’s conscience, that is, 
if upheld by the decision of the higher court to which the 
suit is likely to be carried. On general grounds it is chiefly 
interesting as illustrating once more the absurd defects of 
English legislation and judicial methods. The conflict between 
the judges turned on the question whether the intention of the 
law was only to protect the clergyman from being compelled 
to solemnize these marriages if he disapproved of them, or to 
protect him in all ministerial acts towards persons thus united, 
which would similarly injure his conscience if it were a con- 
sistent conscience. Mr. Justice Darling decided that clergymen 
were protected by the proviso only in their refusal to solemnize 
marriages of this kind. As for further ministrations like 
giving the Sacrament to such applicants, he imagined Parlia- 
ment had not bethought itself of having any intention on the 
matter, which had simply escaped its gotice. All then which 
was left to the judges was to interpret the words of the Statute, 


and this, though it stated in general terms that a clergyman’s 
obligations to applicants of this kind were not to be considered 
altered, that is, added to, by the legal validation of their 
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marriages, did so in a froviso clause attached to a section 
concerned only with marriage and not with other Christian 
duties. The clause thus gave no relief to one in Canon 
Thompson’s position. Mr. Justice Bray took a broader view of 
the meaning of the proviso, and thought it incredible that the 
Statute should have been intended to concede to aggrieved 
clergymen only such a grotesquely inadequate and inconsistent 
protection. His reasoning impresses us as much sounder than 
Mr. Justice Darling’s, and he might, had it occurred to him, 
have effectively retorted on his learned brother some of the latter’s 
own words. “We must not lightly,” said Mr. Justice Darling, 
“suppose Parliament to have intended” to allow a Church of 
England clergyman “to solemnize in his church consecrated to 
the worship of God a marriage contrary to the law of God.” 
“We must not lightly,’ Mr. Justice Bray might have retorted, 
and in effect did retort, “suppose that Parliament wished to 
oblige a clergyman to minister Communion to those whom he 
believed were violating the law of God by eating and drinking 
damnation to themselves.” 

But the really important point about these judgments, 
is the consensus of all the four judges in regard to the 
seat of authority over their Church. It is not necessarily 
preposterous that an action, which up to a certain date 
constituted evil-doing, should after that date become consistent 
with well-doing. In the Catholic Church the same act of 
giving matrimonial consent might up to, say January Ist, 
involve the parties in concubinage, and after that date constitute 
a legitimate marriage, namely, because on that date a Papal 
dispensation arrived and was executed—though it must be 
added that the Church would never have imitated Parliament 
by permitting the mere lapse of time to effect the alteration of 
status, but would have required, now that the impediment was 
removed, that there should be renewal of consent by a definite 
act. Not, however, to dwell on this incidental consideration, 
the point of importance is who has the power to constitute 
or remove matrimonial impediments, and so cause one class 
of marriages to be valid, the others invalid before God; and 
who has the power to bind and loose the consciences of the 
clergy and laity by requiring them, and enabling them without 
violation of conscience, to treat these putative marriages as 
valid, those as invalid; and again, to require or enable them 
to admit these to Communion and to expel those from it. The 
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Catholic Church claims this power for the Holy See. It never 
denies that the power is a tremendous power to be granted to 
men, but it finds its warrant in the very words of our Lord. 
English lawyers, by consent unbroken from the time of Henry 
VIII. onwards, not in any spirit of prejudice, but by sheer 
application of legal rules of interpretation to legal documents, 
have held that the English Parliament has for English subjects 
received this power from God, and that the Anglican Church 
has accepted the assignment by its acts of submission under 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. This is the significant fact with 
which our Anglican friends must reckon. S. F.S. 


A New Catholic Weekly. 

The hope that springs eternal in the human breast is nowhere 
more clearly evidenced than in the starting of periodicals. 
Some sanguine spirits detect a want, and think that they can 
supply it. Or others, even more sanguine, fancy that they have 
within them the means of creating a want if they can only give 
it utterance. Consequently, as the poet sings in this connection— 

There is a yearly burden of dead leaves, 
other than those shed from our forests. 

We call attention to this common experience only to declare 
our belief that nothing of the sort is likely to happen with 
regard to the newest enterprize of our Catholic brethren in the 
States—the launching of a weekly review with the proud title 
America. In the first place it is, after all, rather an old friend 
in a new dress, for it has behind it all the wisdom and experience 
that went to the production of the well-known J/essenger, now 
discontinued to make room for it. Secondly, it is no hasty 
venture, but one that has matured through long months of 
patient thought and taking counsel not only with prominent 
American Catholics, but also with men of weight and experience 
in the chief European countries, many of whom have agreed to 
collaborate. And lastly, its intrinsic merits are such as to 
ensure longevity whilst there remains a public desirous of 
learning and capable of appreciating what is best in Catholic 
thought. In form, America resembles exactly no single periodical 
issued here : it isa handsome quarto, partly double, partly triple- 
columned, and excellently printed : and in interest of contents it 
may vie with our best literary and religious papers. We shall 
doubtless have occasion to refer to America again, and mean- 


while we wish it a prolonged and successful life. 
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1.—GOD AND SCIENCE.’ 

IN the Preface to his Dzew et Science, M. de la Perriére tells 
us that his object is “to explain to those who are without faith 
the mentality of those who have it, and to show that the latter 
have nothing to repudiate which the course of science has 
established, but that on the contrary every scientifically 
ascertained fact leads to God.” It is a praiseworthy object, and 
one that he has endeavoured to attain on a fairly large scale. 
In two volumes, of some 350 pages each, he discusses almost 
every question scientific, philosophical, and theological which 
has bearings on the faith of the Catholic Church. After a brief 
introductory section—in which it is demonstrated that if any- 
thing exists there must be a Necessary Being, and the different 
opinions as to its nature are stated and contrasted —the proofs 
of the existence of a Personal God, eternal, creative, and 
immaterial, are arranged under the three general headings of 
proofs from the nature of the things existing in the world, their 
origins, and their ends; each of these three aspects being 
considered with reference to matter in itself, the universe as a 
whole, life and its gradations, intelligence and its various forms, 
reason in man, human societies, Christianity. To indicate the 
scale on which this plan of treatment is carried out, an instance 
chosen at random may be taken from the second volume. Thus, 
to the heading Homme ratsonnable, son origine, seventy pages are 
given, and there are sections which argue from a mass of detailed 
facts that man did not originate before the quaternary period, 
that he is not a highly evolved and perfected species of animal, 
that he is sprung from one single stock, together with a section in 
which the problem of race development and division is discussed. 
Under the general heading of Ends, there are sections on the 
signs that the material world is hastening to its doom; on 
Life and Immortality ; on Intelligence and the sources of its 
progress or decadence; on Reason; and a long section on 
Society, in which the question of Socialism is well treated in 
the light of the conditions of social progress. In the last place 
comes a long treatise on “the historical proofs of the Divine 

' Dieu et Science. Deux Volumes. Par J. de la Perriére. Paris: 
Emmanuel Vitte. Pp. xii, 314, 369. Price. 7 fr. 1909. 
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existence,” the argument being that this truth is solidly estab- 
lished by the evidence of five miracles, the miracle of the 
life and deeds of our Lord Jesus Christ, that of the belief 
in Jesus Christ and its effects on the world, that of the history 
of the Church and its successful conflicts with ten successive 
enemies, and that of prophecies fulfilled—of which the author 
gives three instances, the prophecy of the destruction of Ninive, 
that of the destruction of Jerusalem, and that (which will appeal 
to French readers) of the salvation of France through Joan of 
Are. 

This outline will show that the book contains a mass of 
instructive facts, which go to justify the statement quoted at 
the beginning of this notice. Still it is difficult for one man to 
have a profound knowledge of so many subjects, and it is clear 
that the author is, in most of his sections, a diligent compiler, 
rather than a student. Hence mistakes which are sometimes 
serious as on p. 324, vol. i., where the survival of the fittest is 
taken to mean the survival of the strongest, and an unsound 
argument is based on the disappearance of the giants of the 
tertian fauna by the side of the persistence of many a feebler 
species. On p. 264 of the same volume, it is said that the 
anatomy of the lion and the tiger so closely resemble each 
other, that it is doubtful if an experienced naturalist could 
distinguish between them. On p. 31,a “kilogram of radium” 
is possibly a clerical error, though for what it is hard to divine. 
The chronological note on the birth-year of our Lord is an 
instance of over-facile solution of historical difficulties. One 
cannot help contrasting it with Sir William Ramsay’s careful 
study of the same question in his Was Christ born in Bethlehem ? 


2.—CATHOLIC CHARITY AND ITS CRITICS:! 


Professor Franz Schaub, of Ratisbon, has given us a book 
of remarkable interest and value. It presents a general 
conspectus of the principles underlying Catholic charity and 
demolishes the various objections which have been raised 
against it from many sides. The author is a theologian and 
economist of high standing who has alfeady published some 
excellent works on economics and the history of morals. 


It need scarcely be said that the subject is one in which 


every educated Catholic in these days should learn to take an 


| Die katholische Caritas und ihre Gegner. Von Dr. Franz Schaub. 
Volksvereins Verlag : M.Gladbach. 237S. gr. 8’. Preis, 2.20m. 1909. 
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intelligent interest. It is constantly cropping up in one form or 
another, and it is most necessary that we should acquire a firm 
grasp of Catholic principles and be able to apply them to our 
particular conditions. These principles are, as the author 
proves, of the utmost ethical and social value, and it is incumbent 
upon Catholics to put them forward in the clearest light. The 
attack upon them of recent years has been remarkably severe, 
and has been delivered from very various quarters. The 
principles discussed in Dr. Schaub’s book are involved in much 
current controversy—they lie at the root of many questions 
which we are called upon to face, from socialism to methods of 
charity organization. We know of no other book which covers 
the ground so well. 

After defining his subject-matter as the loving service and 
the exercise of mercy rendered to our neighbour and based 
upon our love of God, the author deals with what may be called 
the setting of Catholic charity, and lays down some useful 
principles as to the due relations between Church and State in 
the organization of charitable aid. Then follows a particularly 
valuable section on Catholic charity and social politics in which 
the differences of motive, object, and aim between the two are 
well brought out. 

The next ten pages deal with the ethical value of Catholic 
charity, and should prove a veritable gold-mine for preachers. 
The author then considers the social value of charity, a subject 
to which he might, we think, have devoted more space with 
profit. The word “charity” stinks in the nostrils of the average 
British workman, a fact which is regrettable but not altogether 
surprising. Catholic charity—the word and the thing—needs 
rehabilitating. 

The second, and by far the larger part of the book, deals 
with the various attacks which have been made on Catholic 
charity. These the author divides into three groups. First we 
have the ethical objections of those who assert that Catholic 
charity fosters hypocrisy, egoism, and pauperization. Secondly 
we have the humanitarian objections to the dogmatic basis of 
Catholic charity. Lastly we consider the point of view of those 
who consider that all charity is wrong (Anticartfas). Out 
adversaries here are the extreme individualists (and especially 
Nietzsche) and the Socialists. 

The whole book is rich in historical matter and forms an 
apologetic treatise of the utmost value. It is clear and popular 


in style, well-arranged, and furnished with abundant references 
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It is entirely worthy of its publishers—that great German 
organization of which Catholics all the world over have every 
reason to be proud—the Volksverein. Read in conjunction 
with the third edition of the Handbook of Catholic Charitable 
and Social Work \ately published by the Catholic Truth 
Society, it should encourage Catholics in this country to 
redouble their efforts, not only in supporting Catholic charities, 
but also in propagating the great principles upon which our 
splendid charitable institutions are based and from which they 
derive their chief value. 


3—ANGLICAN CHURCH HISTORY.'! 
Messrs. Methuen have sent us the two first volumes of their 
a series which 
appears under the general editorship of the Rev. J. H. Burn— 


new series of ‘* Handbooks of Church History” 





not to be confounded with Dr. A. E. Burn, the scholar so well 
known for his studies on the Creeds. Of the two volumes 
before us, the first, by J. H. Maude, deals with The Foundations 
of the English Church, the second, by C. T. Cruttwell, gives an 
account of Zhe Saxon Church and the Norman Conquest. The 
tone of both these manuals, which are rather slight in treatment, 
as they only run to about 250 pages each, is that of the normal 
High Church Anglican, but there is, so far as we have seen, 
a commendable moderation of expression in dealing with 
matters of controversy. Mr. Maude’s volume apparently depends 
a good deal upon the various writings of Bishop Browne, of 
Bristol, and may be regarded as a sort of résumé of his treat- 
ment of the period, but without the pugnacity of that Right 
Reverend Prelate. It is probably this influence which has made 
Mr. Maude so extremely careful to speak of the monastery at 
Canterbury dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul. We wonder if 
he is aware that, as has been shown in these pages,” it is much 
more probable that the dedication was to St. Peter alone. 
Mr. Cruttwell’s volume, which takes up the story from the 
time of Egbert, strikes us as not less well-intentioned than 
its predecessor, but the writer does not give the impression 
of possessing any grasp of his subject, certainly not of its wider 
issues. What he tells us of the Investiture quarrel is not only 
inadequate, but in some respects seriously misleading. The 


1 The Foundations of the English Church. By J. H. Maude. Pp. xii, 
226; The Saxon Church and the Norman Conquest. By C. T. Cruttwell. 
Pp. xxi, 268. London: Methuen. Price, 2s.6d. each. 1909. 
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average reader would infer from what is said, that the policy of 
Gregory VII. was simply a policy of aggrandizement, the action 
of a determined will bent upon asserting itself. Mr. Cruttwell 
does not seem to have a suspicion that the whole Church at that 
epoch, both in England and out of it, was passing through 
a life and death struggle against the feudalizing influences 
which tended to make every ecclesiastical functionary the 
vassal, and too often the tool, of his temporal patron. The 
emancipation of the Church was at that time a cause vital to 
the maintenance of any spiritual religion in the world, and 
whether we agree with his methods or not, this was the cause 
which Gregory had primarily at heart. Taken as a whole, 
these two volumes leave rather the impression of a piece of 
book-making. We have seen much worse attempts at popular- 
izing history, but we have also seen better. 


4—THE MILITARY MARTYRS.' 


Father Delehaye has given us in this volume a work which 
forms a worthy pendant to his Legendes Hagiographiques, now 
familiar to English readers through its translation in the 
Westminster Library. Of course the present volume is not 
quite so popular in character as its predecessor. For one thing 
a considerable proportion of its bulk (140 pages out of 270) is 
occupied with a critical edition of certain hagiographical 
Greek Texts of special interest, which are here neither 
translated nor annotated, and which consequently make their 
appeal to the scholar, we might almost say the specialist, alone. 
Moreover, as we learn from the Preface, the substance of this 
book has been presented to the Paris Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles Lettres, and it owes its publication to the generous 
patronage of that distinguished body. This is an unequivocal 
compliment upon which we heartily congratulate the author, 
while it is at the same time a guarantee that these essays are 
no mere popular rechauffé of other people’s theories or 
researches, such as we may find, let us suggest, in Les Saints, 
successeurs des Dieux of M.“Saint-Yves.” Roughly speaking, 
it may be said that Father Delehaye’s work consists of a scientific 
discussion of the Greek legends of the five most prominent 
military Saints, St. Theodore and his double, St. George, 


1 Les Légendes Grecques des Saints Militaires. By Hippolyte Delehaye, 
Bollandiste. Paris: A. Picard. Pp.x, 270. Price, 3.50fr. 1909. 
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St. Procopius, St. Mercury, and St. Demetrius. For each of 
these the learned Bollandist carries out an investigation closely 
analogous in character to that which he has already given us 
in the case of St. Procopius in the chapter of the Légendes 
Hagiographiques, happily entitled, ‘‘ Le Dossier d’un Saint.” To 
those who do not know the author’s earlier work, or his earnest 
devotion to the cause of historical truth, these essays might easily 
seem rash and iconoclastic. But this would be an extremely 
short-sighted and narrow view. If Father Delehaye seems to be 
pulling down, he is only pulling down the crumbling walls of 
an edifice dangerous to all who seek its shelter in order that 
he may lay bare those firm foundations of historic truth upon 
which he and others can build anew and in security. The 
whole kernel and purpose of this book is disclosed in its 
seventh chapter entitled “Conclusion.” No one sees more 
clearly than our author both the danger and shallow fallacy of 
such irresponsible works as those of Lucius, Saint-Yves—and we 
might add for the benefit of English readers—of Mr. J. G. Fraser. 
If the modern Bollandists have studied and exposed more 
boldly than their predecessors the questionable methods of the 
medizval hagiographer, it is only that they may afford us rational 
ground for convincing ourselves that the saints whom men 
honoured of old with such fantastic legends, are nevertheless 
not merely the pale reflections of the deities of the pagan 
pantheon, but historical personages whose story has been 
embroidered and transformed in proportion to the favour which 
they enjoyed in the minds of the generation that immediately 
followed them, and that alone knew their worth and true history. 
After all, the common-sense of the intelligent student must work 
round to this conclusion in the end. Father Delehaye’s verdict 
upon St. George is quite in accord with that expressed 
by Professor Bury some years back in a short Appendix added 
to the second volume of his edition of Gibbon. “The con- 
nection of St. George,” says Dr. Bury, “with a dragon-slaying 
legend does not relegate him to the region of myth, for over 
against the fabulous Christian dragon-slayer of the Bithynian 
Heraclza, we can set Agapetus of Synnada and Arsacius, who 
though celebrated as dragon-slayers were historical persons.” 
Father Delehaye defends the one primary fact of the real 
existence of St. George and of these other Saints, with an 
intimate knowledge of all the ramifications of legend which 
probably exceeds that of any living scholar. 

But even apart from the value of his final conclusion, his 
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masterly analysis of the growth of all these legends is most 
interesting in itself, while the prominent part played in the 
volume by the apocryphal “ Acts” of our national Patron ought 
to make the book especially acceptable to English scholars. 


5-—-MORE ROADS TO ROME.! 


When the melancholy Jaques said— 
Out of these convertites 
There is much matter to be heard and learn’d, 
he expressed, we fear, a mere intellectual curiosity. It is not 
that only but also the hope of much edification that gives 
Catholics such interest in stories of conversion. They see in 
them object-lessons in the workings of God’s Providence, and 
proofs of the omnipotence of grace. They gain, moreover, further 
insight into their own faith by seeing its effect on so many 
different minds. So it is with difficulty that one lays down 
a book like the American Roads to Rome, that contains 
some forty-eight separate accounts of journeys, which had 
every variety of points of departure but which met finally 
at the Chair of Peter. Miss Curtis is to be congratulated 
on the conclusion of a work of much labour which cannot 
fail to have the effect she most desires for it, viz., to increase 
the number of other souls called to make the same journey 
and to facilitate their passage. It is hard to select the most 
interesting account where all have points peculiar to themselves. 
What they have in common, as the editor is careful to indicate, 
is the final pause when the intellect has been convinced and 
God’s grace must needs be waited for to move the will. Though 
all these converts are Americans by birth or prolonged residence 
there is much in their experience that deals with this side of 
the water. Miss Susie Swift, for instance, worked here in the 
Salvation Army, and gives a vivid and not unedifying account of 
its chiefs and its methods. Father Copus, S.J., has much to tell 
about the practices amongst High Anglicans, including “ Ignatius 
O.S.B.”, with whom he lived in England; and so on, It is singular 
that more than half of these American converts came from what 


we should call Nonconformist sects and that comparatively few 


had the initial advantage which a profession of “ High” doctrine 
is supposed to confer. It is also noteworthy that a certain propor- 
tion were started on their journey by reading anti-Catholic novels. 

‘ Some Roads to Rome in America. Edited by Georgina P. Curtis. 
London: Kegan Paul. Pp. ix, 532. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 1909. 
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WE are tempted to class all those who do not procure and consult the 
C.T.S. Handbook of Catholic Charitable and Social Works, the third edition 
of which has lately been issued at one shilling net, with the Priest and the 
Levite who “ passed by on the other side” lest their consciences should be 
unduly disturbed by the sight of duty neglected. Almsgiving, in proportion 
to means, is an obligation of our faith : almsgiving, devoid of discretion, does 
not satisfy that obligation. The perusal of this Handbook should both 
arouse good impulses and guide them aright. It is as stimulating to see so 
much excellent work afoot as it is disheartening to feel how it is crippled by 
want of resources. But the book has a wider scope than is implied in the 
relief of distress, spiritual and material. It includes information about all 
manner of homes and clubs and institutions that help to make the paths of 
Catholic workers more secure and their lives more bright, arranged according 
to the several dioceses of England and Scotland. A careful Index makes it 
easy to discover every want. It is a question whether the range of the 
publication would not be wider and its utility increased if it were also printed 
in penny parts, each embracing a diocese or a small group of dioceses. 
However, its present form has the advantage of giving an encouraging 
conspectus of Catholic social activity, and the Catholic body generally may 
well echo the thanks tendered to Mrs. Philip Gibbs and her colleagues of 
the Catholic Women’s League by the C.T-.S. for their aid in preparing this 
invaluable booklet. 

Abuses are committed, not only in the name of Liberty, but also with 
the word itself, as all readers of anti-Catholic literature know. For there 
is nothing more frequent in the low Protestant press than allusions to the 
“freedom” introduced by the Reformation and denunciations of the 
“despotism” of Rome. For a mind infected with this Protestant rabies 
we can imagine no better cure than the perusal of E. H. Francis’ little 
book on Liberty (C. T. S., 3d.), provided the disease has not gone too far. 
It may be also taken as an anti-toxin by Catholics whose ideas on the 
subject need clarifying, for it is a lucid and logical analysis of the notion 
and its applications. 

Amongst other recent C. T. S. publications we notice Auxilium Infir- 
morum (6d. net.), by Father Robert Eaton, of the Birmingham Oratory, a 
series of devotional readings for those confined to a sick-bed. Several 
previous volumes of a like character have shown that Father Robert 
possesses a peculiar gift of entering into the feelings and divining the needs 
of people so afflicted, and the present will be equally welcome to the sick- 


room. 

With the publication of Aquinas, by Very Rev. V. McNabb, O.P., The 
Religion of the Koran, by Rev. E. Power, S.J., and The Religion of China, 
by the Rev. L. Wieger, S.J., just half the course mapped out by the C.T.S. 
Lectures on the History of Religions has been traversed. We are glad to 
call attention once more to the great utility of this series in view of the 
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persistent attempt being made by rationalists to represent Christianity as a 
mere product of Evolution, alike in kind to the other religions of the 
earth. 

Other useful penny pamphlets are, The Secular ‘‘Solution ” of the Educa- 
tion Difficulty, by Prior McNabb, O.P., a powerful indictment on the grounds 
of History, Logic, Finance, and Freedom of the proposal for “solving” the 
religious difficulty in the State schools by banishing religion from the State 
curriculum ; Three Socialist Fallacies, by Father Joseph Rickaby, S.J., 
which should be read by all who have to engage in controversy with militant 
Socialists ; The King’s Protestant Declaration, by Father Gerard, which 
contains, besides valuable historical matter, a collection of “ Opinions of the 
Press” in favour of the abolition of Catholic Disabilities; The Nuns of 
Bolléne, translated from the French by Mrs. E. Ffoulkes, a touching account 
of the martyrdom of several religious communities during the Terror, and 
St. Louis, King of France, by Father Thaddeus, O.F.M. 

We are not sure that a fortune does not await the enterprising publisher 
who shall print an edition of “ Shakespeare” with the title “ The Dramatic 
Works of Francis Bacon:” for he could surely count on a steady sale 
amongst all fervent Baconians, whose number does not decrease. The 
Rev. G. O’Neill, S.J., who has issued a pamphlet called Could Bacon have 
written the Plays? (Dublin : Ponsonby, 6d.), is not, we take it, to be ranked 
with them. The theme of his inquiry is simply Bacon’s competence to be 
the author of those deathless dramas, and he knows that a fosse ad esse 
non valet illatio. But he rightly holds that it is useless to argue the point 
of authorship, unless and until it can be shown that Bacon was intellectually 
fitted to wear those bays. So he accumulates evidence to show that the 
Chancellor, so far from being the mere prosaic scientist that some have 
depicted him, was essentially poetically-minded and imaginative. We may 
grant all that and yet leave Shakespeare’s bones undisturbed. One mystery 
is not solved by substituting another. That Bacon could have concealed 
his authorship of the plays or that it could have been known to many and 
yet not made generally public, is as wonderful as that a Warwickshire lad 
should have proved to be the dramatic genius of all time. Father O’Neill’s 
“ bricks,” to use his own phrase, are aptly chosen, but they do not help our 
imaginations to construct the house. 

Dr. J. J. Walsh’s second series of Catholic Churchmen in Science 
(Dolphin Press, $1.00) aims at the same object and attains the same 
success as his first, which we welcomed in November, 1906. As its title 
ndicates it shows, by typical examples of ecclesiastics eminent in scientific 
pursuits, that one may hold the whole body of Catholic belief and high 
offices in the ministry of the Church, and yet possess the scientific mind 
and be capable of far-reaching discoveries. The account of Guy de 
Chauliac, the Father of Modern Surgery, has already appeared in ow 
pages, but the other sketches will be tound no less interesting, especially 
those wherein he deals with the present day. With these two useful 
volumes, well written and well printed, in his hands, the Catholic can afford 
to smile at the ignorance of those who say that Science and Religion are 
opposed, or that the Church is the foe of the former. 

With the fourth and fifth volumes the reissue of The Catechism in 
Examples (Washbourne, 3s. 6d. each net), by the Rev. D. Chisholm is 
They deal in the order of the Catechism with “Grace and the 
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printing and excellent arrangement of this work, as weil as its intrinsic 
value as a storehouse of apposite illustrations, make it indispensable to 
the Catechist. 

If the main contention of Father M. Power's able and _ interesting 
pamphlet, The Alcohol Case: the Summing Up (Hodge and Co., 6d. net.), 
viz., that alcohol is in no sense a food but a more or less active poison, is 
demonstrably true, it seems to us that the medical profession as a whole is 
either ignorant of an important fact or culpable in setting it aside. For in 
medical practice alcohol still plays an important part. ‘By advice of my 
doctor” is yet a common excuse where excuse is felt to be needed. In April 
last the editor of the Hosfita/ announced that in nutritive qualities a quart 
of good beer was equal to a quarter pound of bread, the editor of the Lancet 
in February declared himself in favour of the view that alcohol z# se is not 
harmful, and an eminent brewer about the same time announced that a 
commission to investigate the subject was in process of formation. It seems 
then that, until the medical profession takes its stand against alcohol, not 
merely in word but in practice, and so long as authorities can be quoted 
against authorities, and the matter be considered still s«é judice, it is prema- 
ture to attempt to sum upthe case. Father Power recognizes the difficulty 
that arises from doctors disagreeing, but makes light of it. Yet that diver- 
gence of medical opinion and practice is one of the most serious obstacles 
there is to temperance reform. For the rest, the pamphlet is a lively 
exposition, from the legal and historical no less than the medical standpoint, 
of what can be said both for and against alcohol, and it deserves the careful 
study of all sociologists. But we hope that the learned author’s example 
will not give any vogue to the cacophonous neologism, “ foodal.’ 

In the absence of any bibliographical information, we can only conjecture 
that the first part of Cardinal Capecelatro’s Christ, the Church, and Man 
(Burns and Oates, 2s. net.), is taken from an address to the clergy, whilst the 
second, we are told, is an extract from his book, 7he Church and the 
Workman. The whole is an eloquent encouragement to clergy and laity 
alike to move with the times and to prove the adaptability of Christian 
principles to the ever-changing world of thought and action. It is well 
that highly-placed ecclesiastics should thus stimulate the rearguard of the 
great army of the Church, and bring it closer up to the main fighting line. 
In his space, the Cardinal cannot go into much detail, but he declares 
himself a warm advocate of the renewal of everything—study, apologetic, 
liturgy, and worship—only zz Christ. The second part especially regards 
the chief need of our times, the practical demonstration of the fact that the 
Church is not only the best but also the sole efficient instrument of social 
regeneration. 

Without meaning anything at all detrimental to Mr. Malcolm Quin’s 
candour and honesty, we may be permitted to remark that his Aids to 
Worship (Newcastle : Grierson, Is. net.), which he describes as “an Essay 
towards the positive preservation and development of Catholicism,” will 
seem to Catholics a vain and wasted endeavour. For his main standpoint, 
viz., that Comte, at his best and sanest, is “an heir and voice of the Catholic 
Church,” 7.¢., a capable exponent of the ideal of Christianity, amounts to a 
practical denial of God’s guidance of the Church by means of her divinely- 
constituted hierarchy. And in his further development of the notion of 
worship, he runs counter to the whole teaching of divine revelation. Like 
the master whom he interprets, he uses the old Catholic terms, but 
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endeavours to give them new meanings—a proceeding less commendable 
in our eyes, than the Protestantism that denies them altogether. Hence 
the book contains a subtle mixture of truth and error, of statements true in 
seeming and false in fact, and, however Mr. Quin may disclaim the term, it 
must rank as the work of a thorough rationalist expounding a man-made 
creed. 

The difficulty of being in the world yet not of it is proverbial, for it 
implies a constant effort to act on higher standards than the majority of 
those around you. This is the chief trial of those who are gifted with a 
supernatural vocation and called to the pastorate of souls. Hence a 
multitude of books for their guidance, the latest of which, Rules for the 
Pastor of Souls (Benziger, $1.25), has been written in German, and 
translated by the Rev. T. Slater, S.J., and the Rev. A. Rauch, S.J. It is in 
the form of a dialogue between the Divine Master and the disciple who 
represents Him, and it considers the priest in all his various relations at 
home and abroad, personal and public, exposing difficulties and giving 
advice as prudence and experience direct. 

We are glad to see that the S¢. Nicholas Series of Beautiful Books has 
not come, as we feared, to an end. It would be a thousand pities if the 
Catholic public, especially those concerned with education, were, through 
ignorance or supineness, to fail to encourage so admirable an enterprise. 
For, herein, to all the attractions of an artistic appearance is added the 
certainty of useful, interesting, and healthy contents, and we know of no 
other series of which the same can be so emphatically asserted. It should 
figure, therefore, in all school and parochial libraries, and take a prominent 
place in our prize-distributions. The latest volume, Reginald Cardinal Pole 
(Macdonald and Evans, 2s. net.), by C. M. Antony, is an excellent indi- 
cation of the value of the series. It treats of a time of intense interest to 
Catholics—the schism of Henry VIII., and the restoration of England 
under Mary to the unity of the Church. Pole was a prominent figure in 
ecclesiastical politics during all this time, and the period could not be better 
studied than in connection with his personality. Miss Antony’s treatment 
of it is lucid and unbiassed ; she does not conceal the mistakes and errors 
of Churchmen which cost the Church so dear, and to the difficult matte: 
of the Marian persecution she gives a discriminating and well-informed 
treatment. The five illustrations are pictures of the chief actors in the 
drama. 

Of the third edition of Father Christian Pesch’s celebrated theological 
course, Praelectiones Dogmaticae, which is apparently progressing back- 
wards, we have lately received Vol. 1V., which deals with Christ, Our Lady, 
and the cu/tus of the Saints. The first treatise is of capital importance, as 
on our understanding of its subject rests our whole conception of Christi- 
anity. We might especially recommend as appropriate to the present 
month the section which deals with the worship of the Sacred Heart—a 
model of clear exposition of doctrine. 

The Life of the Foundress of the Society of the Faithful Virgin, whose 
chief house in this country is the well-known Orphanage at Norwood, has 
long been before English-speaking Catholics in the Quarterly Series volume 
published by Father MacLeod, S.J., in 1878. But the Life of Mother 
Ste-Marie (Burns and Oates, 5s. net), written in French to commemorate 
her centenary in 1903 and now translated by the Rev. W. A. Phillipson, has 
a claim to be a fuller and more authentic record than the previous excellent 
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account. There can be no higher or more urgent work in a Protestant land 
like this than the safeguarding of the faith of orphan and destitute children, 
and so the story of the vocation of the holy Foundress with all its character- 
istic trials and vicissitudes cannot fail to interest English Catholics. 

M.lAbbé S. Coubé in Ames Juives (Lethielleut, 3.50 fr.), has attempted 
a romance of the time of our Lord of which the central figure is that of the 
Redeemer. We confess an instinctive dislike to stories of this sort, which 
must needs mingle things sacred with profane, and expand the Gospel 
narrative to satisfy the exigencies of art. It does not appear to us that the 
skill of the author has done anything to justify his choice. Not that he 
invents any scenes or sayings unworthy of the sacred personages he deals 
with, but the mixture of the authentic and the imaginary continually jars. 
Moreover the crime of the Jewish leaders who rejected and crucified Christ 
is black enough without adding to it horrible and fantastical details, profana- 
tions of Hosts, ritual murders, and the like. There are no historical grounds 
for such fables, the only effect of which is to give colour to similar legends 
of our own day. We are astonished to find that at a celebration of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice about the date A.D. 40, a portion of the Gospel of 
St. John was read. 

Fifteen American authors, male and female, are combined within the 
covers of The Lady of the Tower, and Other Stories (Benziger, 4s. net). 
Without pretending to appraise their relative merits, we can recommend the 
volume as one which provides safe and agreeable reading. The writers are 
all practised story-tellers, and know in what proportions to unite description 
and incident, and how to develop plots with skill. 

Among the many volumes to which the Golden Jubilee of the Lourdes 
Apparitions last year gave birth, none seems better calculated to adorn the 
occasion than Chanoine J. Rousseil’s Les Splendeurs de Lourdes (Barriére, 
3-00 fr.), which has reached its second edition. Of course, in the case of a 
sanctuary still prolific in wonders, later books have certain natural advan- 
tages over earlier. The first beginnings and early development of Lourdes 
are common to all, but each year adds to the number and variety of the 
marvels effected there: each year sees scepticism overthrown and grace 
triumphant, the moral miracles no less remarkable than the physical. Canon 
Rousseil’s work is very complete, comprising everything of note between the 
first apparitions to Bernadette and the gorgeous ceremonies that marked the 
month of Jubilee. We are not surprised to learn from the Preface that 
the book is being translated into English as well as into the other chief 
European languages. 

M. Frédéric Boudin, who delivered at Newark last year a series of 
conferences on great French writers, now published under the title Essais 
de Biographies Litteraires (Lincoln Publishing Co., 2s.), is described as 
a Catholic in a publisher’s circular. We do not know the character of the 
audience he addressed, but we find little distinctively Catholic in his 
treatment of his different subjects. To say of Madame Bovary 

L’ceuvre a paru brutale en son temps: dans l'ensemble, elle n'est que forte et triste 
is hardly a Catholic estimate of that malodorous production. To speak 
of Bossuet loving “the spirit of domination and the formalism of the 
Church” and to imply that Lamennais was unjustly condemned by Rome 
sounds rather Gallican than orthodox. On purely literary matters M. Boudin’s 
views appear to be sound, and they are expressed with considerable force 


and eloquence. 
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Lawyers are naturally attracted by the life and example of that great 
ornament of their profession, Blessed Thomas More, which their training 
makes them better able to appreciate. Mr. Robert Noble, in his brief Life 
and Times of the Martyr (Beaufort Street Convent, Chelsea, 6d.), shows 
both enthusiasm and insight, and his lecture may be recommended to all 
who wish to have the salient points of Blessed Thomas’ career in brief 
compass. It is excellently printed and adorned with several pictures. 

M. W. Cole and A. P. Cole, as writer and illustrator respectively, have 
produced between them a charming little book for children, called Saints 
among the Animals (Allenson, 6d. net.). It treats of various legends of the 
influence gained by holy men over the brute creation, and should be useful 
in promoting both kindness to animals and reverence for sanctity. 

The Life of the Foundress of the Society of Marie Réparatrice deserves 
to be written at greater length than it appears in Emilie d’Oultremont 
6d. net.), published by the Art and Book Co. But meanwhile this little 
sketch will serve a good purpose. in putting before the world the outlines of 
a wonderful career. One expects the lives of those intended by Providence 
to inaugurate great works in the Church to be marked by many super- 
natural manifestations: these were not wanting in abundant measure all 
through the life of Mother Mary of Jesus, whose spiritual daughters, 
commonly known as the Blue Nuns, pursue their beautiful vocation of 
making atonement to our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament all over the world. 

If the subjects of M. PAbbé Muzat’s book, Les Vieilles Filles (Librairie 
des Saints-Péres, 1.00 fr.), living in France each bought a copy, his fortune 
would be made, for, according to the statistics of 1901, he calculates that 
there were about 7,500,000 unmarried women over forty-five years of age 
then in that country. His study of the causes of female celibacy is one of 
much interest, for it is conducted with a good deal of insight and quiet 
humour. This latter quality, however, is not exhibited at the expense of the 
vieilles filles; it is rather the Abbé’s object to defend the large class he 
writes about from the unjust prejudices of society, by making better known 
the functions they fulfil as celibates, whilst at the same time he discusses the 
particular difficulties to which they are exposed. It is a work well worth 
the perusal of those who wish to free woman’s lot from all injustice. 

Cardinal Sirleto, a short study of whom by Mgr. Domenico Taccone- 
Galluci, Archbishop of Costanza, has lately appeared, was one of the great 
Cardinals of the Catholic Counter-Reformation. The influence of the 
Papal Curia from the time of St. Pius V. was admirable, and Cardinal 
Sirleto was not only a good prelate, but alsoa good scholar, whose reputation 
and example contributed notably to secure the triumph of the Church in 
the struggle with Protestantism, which at one time seemed likely to end 
in calamity. The Archbishop of Costanza’s tribute to the memory of 
his eminent fellow-countryman, gives a pleasant, as well as an erudite 
account of one who played a great part in one of the greatest periods of 
Church History. 

The recent pronouncement on Church music created a demand for 
original compositions, which is being supplied largely through the agency 
of the publishers, Cary and Co., of Oxford Circus Avenue. Their list of 
new Masses, Motets, and Benediction settings is already a long one, and 
demands the attention of our organists and choirmasters. The works are 
written in accordance with the Papal Decree, and are for the most part easy 
of performance, and if few of them display much originality, none are a 
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disgrace to their composers. On the whole our English writers of Church 
music compare favourably with their German contemporaries, though with the 
great exception of Edward Elgar, their names are not likely to go down to 
posterity. The Mass of St. Catherine de Ricci, by William Sewell, a recent 
addition to Cary’s list, is above the average ; the writing is more ingenious 
than that of most of his rivals, and two of the numbers, the Benedictus and 
Agnus Dei, are quite effective movements. 
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